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LETTERS TO FARMER'S SONS 



ON 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



My Dear Boys: 

In the year which has just passed I have been talking to 
your Fathers on some subjects of Political Science, and now 
I want to talk familliarly with you, on a wider range of 
Political or Social Science. 

What I say will be my own thought ; for I shall consult 
no books whatever. 

I do not wish you to believe what I say, because I say it. 
But I do wish you to think, and try to reason oiit the truth 
yourselves. 

If you ask your Mothers what Domestic Economy is; they 
will tell you that it is the knowledge of carrying on House- 
hold affairs in the best way. 

Political Economy is the knowledge or Science of carrying 
on the affairs of Cities^ Counties and States, in the b^t 
manner. ^ 
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That is, in z.just manner. A Just manner, means a Right 
manner. 

And so at the bottom of this subject is 

RIGHT. 

If you plant an apple tree and take care of it, it is your 
right to have the apples. 

If you make a harrow out of your own wood and iron, 
you have the right to the harrow. 

When you were a babe, you had a right to the care of 
your mother. 

As an Infant you had the right to breathe, to eat and 
drink and sleep. 

Now I think you will always understand me when I speak 
of rights. 

When I speak of rights I refer always to personal rights, 
whether single or connected with others in a community. 

Perhaps animals have rights ; and very likely flowers, and 
vegetables have rights; but I shall refer only to human 
rights. 

Persons have natural rights, which they are bom with, 
and inhere in human existence ; such as Life and Liberty. 

The right to life, includes the right to procure the 
necessary things to prolong life, and make it comfortable 
and happy. 

And the right to do that, includes the right to those 
natural elements which are necessary for its accomplishment, 
and which Nature bestowed for that very purpose ; namely : 
Land, Water, Air, Sunlight, 
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Being deprived of any one of these for a considerable 
time, the individual sickens and dies. 

All being necessary to human existence, they are rights 
that belong to you by birth ; they belong to you from the 
very fact that you exist. 

The Right to these Gifts ot Nature can never be forfeited 
by you, for any reason whatever. 

They may be withheld from you by fraud, by violence, by 
law, but the taking of any one from you is Robbery. 

These Rights can never be annuled, even by law, and if 
the law deprives you of the use of any of these rights, " the 
law " is a Robber. 

Learn to call things by their right names. 

Law can never make a Moral Wrong into a Moral Right. 

Remember too, that there are no Rights but Moral Rights. 

Morality inheres in Right ; and Right inheres in Morality. 

I wish you to fully understand this subject of ** Right/' 
for all Just Government must be founded on right. 

Governments founded on any other basis, have started 
wrong and go farther and farther astray as they grow older. 

This is the reason that those Governments are so contin- 
ualy in a turmoil of party politics at home ; and so often at 
variance with other independent governments abroad. 

If you should ask me to point out a Government founded 
on Natural Rights, I could not do it. 

No one of our State Governments are thus founded. Our 
Federal Government is not thus founded. 

Before this series of " talks " close, you will have discov- 
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ered in what respects these Ck)verDments have false founda- 
tions. 

You will have discovered that all the present unjust con- 
ditions of Society are the natural result of Unacknowledged 
Rights. 

EQUAL RIGHT, 

If there was but one person on the Earth, that person 
would have the Right to do exactly as he pleased, being 
restricted by no conflicting right. 

But when the second person appeared upon the Earth the 
first person's right would be limited by the equal personal 
right of the second person. 

Two bodies cannot occupy the same space ; neither can 
two persons occupy the same space; neither can two 
persons have exclusive possession of the same thing. 

If, when iht first person appeared on the Earth there was 
only one tree bearing fruit, then that one person would have 
the right to the exclusive possession of that tree, and of its 
fruit. 

But when the second person appeared on the Earth the 
fruit tree would cease to be the possession of one person, for 
it would equally belong to two persons. 

Thus it is, that personal rights are limited by the equal 
personal rights of other human beings. 

We may not know for whom the Earth was made ; but if 
it was made for human beings, then all human beings that 
may e^st on the !p)arth at the game time have equal Rights, 
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which cannot be annuled while the Earth remains, and 
human beings remain. 

If this is true, then the Generations of Human Beings that 
will be on the Earth 100 years from now, have equal rights 
to the Use of the Earth that the present inhabitants of the 
Earth have. 

If these announcements are admitted, then the Present 
Generation is bound by right to use the Earth in such a 
way, that its use for the succeeding generation shall not be 
impaired. 

Suppose that a farmer dies, and leaves a good farm in 
complete order, for the use of all his sons. Some of the 
boys are " over 21," and other brothers 8, 10, 12 years old. 

The younger of these brothers have the right to as valu- 
able a farm when they " become of age " as the present 
farm. 

If a person lets me have his house to use^ rent free, for 5 
years, it is his right to have the house delivered up to him 
in as good condition as when he delivered it up to me. 

Now my boys, I want you to think this all out, and see if 
I have not told you the truth. 

If nothing is the matter with your brains, you can get at 
the truth of nearly everything ; by thinking long enough. 

It is of the utmost importance that you learn to thinks 
correctly. For you will be very likely to do wrong, unless 
you think right. 

The management of all the affairs of the United States 
will soon be in your hands. 

The mass of the people of the United States have beeo. 
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robbed of their private rights, and of their equal rights, and 
it will be your great task to restore them ; until which time 
the great miseries of the people must continue. 

If we stop to think, a moment, we must see that our 
private personal rights are limited more and more as the 
Earth increases her inhabitants ; but the Earth is sufficient 
for all. 

The last comer has an equal right to all the gifts of Nature 
that the former inhabitants possessed. 

To return to the farm illustration. The boys are now all 
grown up, and conclude to leave the farm,' as they see 
brighter prospects for themselves elsewhere. Now they sell 
the farm, and divide the cash among themselves equally ; or 
they lease the farm for a yearly " rental," and divide the rent 
equally between them. 

The father had given the boys all equal rights in the farm. 
And now they have made a just division of it. 

In the same way Mother Earth offers her bosom for nour- 
ishment, with equal love and " opportunity," to every one 
of the children bora to her, whether they are early or late 
coming. 

Natural Law^ or Natural Right says : " My child you 
brought nothing into this world when you came, and you 
can take nothing with you when you go." 

And so all persons have an equal right to the use of the 
Earth while they exist here. No person then has a right to 
buy and sell any portion of the Earth, or anything that per- 
tains to the Earth as a natural accompaniment, such as air, 
light, water, etc. 
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And if one person has not that Right, then hundreds, or 
thousands or millions have not the right. 



LABOR. 

It is probable that the first man on the Earth was obliged 
to " go to work," before he got his breakfast, unless the 
birds of the air came and dropped food into his open mouth. 

Nothing can be obtained, either as food or clothing with- 
out labor. 

Physical effort is necessary even to pluck berries from 
bushes, or fruit from trees. Blackberrying girls, and apple- 
stealing boys know that by experience. 

Everything, then, that we see about us, in country or city, 
for the use of mankind has been produced by Labor. 

And how has that labor been applied, and how must it 
always be applied to produce these things, which are so 
beneficial that we call them ** Goods " ? 

To the Earth, to the *' Land " persons must always go to 
produce the good things that we call 

WEALTH. 

Labor applied to Land produces all Wealth. 

When we say " Labor " in Political Economy, we mean 
any and all kinds of honest human exertion, whether of 
muscles or mind, or both combined. 

When we say " Land," in Political Economy, we mean 
everything that pertains to Earth, land, air, water, Sunshine, 
find all the '* forces " of Nature, 
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Wealth, then, is the product of Labor applied to "Land." 

It is of the utmost importance, that you get these 
" terms," these meanings of" Land," " Labor," " Wealth," 
well fixed in your minds, for a confusion of terms spoils the 
solution of the problem of social science. 

The value of a thing is in its use. All other values are 
fictitions. 

We say a railroad stock has a fictitious value when the 
" stock " has been " watered." A quart of milk fresh from 
the cow has no greater value when diluted with a quart of 
water ; though it is often sold for the price of two quarts of 
honest milk. 

We now understand that nothing is Wealth that is not the 
product, or result of " labor." 

We " work," that we may enjoy the result of our work. 
We labor in order that we may use the Wealth that we 
produce. 

Every Person has a right to the product of his own labor, 
to the exclusion of any other person or persons in the World. 

Among early, or primitive people of the Earth the wages 
of the day were often consumed on the day the wages were 
earned. 

The next day the " rude " man must go out again to 
gather food. 

As Civilization proceeds the man begins to think it may be 
well to save up some nuts, or game for " a rainy day," and 
so in process of time the Tribe, or the Community daily 
produce more food, and other good things, than they daily 
consume. 
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Then it is that they are producing more wealth than they 
consume, and can store a portion of it up, in order iofacil' 
itaie labor in producing more Wealth. 

We may now say that Wealth which is held to facilitate 
labor in the production of more Wealth, is 

CAPITAL. 

If you Boys on the farm, put 50 bushels of potatoes in 
the cellar to use for the Winter, you must call them 

" WEALTH FOR CONSUMPTION." 

If you have 10 bushels of potatoes selected for " planting," 
in the Spring you must call those potatoes 

" CAPITAL." 

For you will use the potatoes to facilitate the production 
of more potatoes ; more Wealth. 

A very poor man, at the sea shore, went at low tide, and 
gathered clams until he had a small pile, one afternoon. 
Then he went to a house and borrowed a basket to put them 
in. 

He gave the owner of the basket two quarts of clams 
" in the shell " for the use of the basket. 

The next day he bought a basket by giving for it three 
fourths of his clams, of the second days work. 

The third day he borrowed a hoe, and got his basket full 
of clams. 

With the basket and the hoe, he was able, at the end of 
the week, to purchase the hoe, with the every day product of 
his labor, his hoe and his basket, besides subsisting on clams. 

The poor mau was poor no longer, he had become a 
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** Capitalist," and could thus earn better wages for his days 
work. 

Being industrious he was able after a month to purchase 
a wheelbarrow. 

Now he could be a Merchant, and sell his clams from 
house to house. In one year from that time this man had 
produced by his "Labor" and "Capital," a horse and 
wagon. 

This is a * story " to illustrate the evolution of Capital. 
The story is true. 

In talking on this subject, the terms labor, wages, capital 
are continualy arising and get associated with nearly every- 
thing I talk about ; and they cannot be kept separate. 

The editor, the school-teacher, the college professor, the 
postman, the artist, the theatre people all belong to the 
Army of Labor ; to the Army of Producers. 

Everything in society that ministers to ones true hap- 
piness, to ones true welfare, is a product of labor. 

The man that sits in his office and cuts coupons from 
" Bonds ; " or who counts his cash received from the sale of 
land, or building lots, or waterfalls, I count not in this In- 
dustrial Army. 

I have just been telling you that all Wealth is the product 
of labor applied to " land." 

Perhaps you say: "A cabinet maker manufactures an 
elegant bureau, and he does not apply his labor to land." 

See here Boy ! Where did the tree come from, that was 
made into boards, and into the bureau ? Did it come from 
the Moon, or Jupiter ? Qr did it grow on th^ Earth ? 
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No matter how labor is applied ; in its last analysis you 
will see that it is applied to ** Land." 

So you see that Land must not be monopolized ; even the 
Editor, the Teacher, the Merchant, the Shoemaker will suffer 
if it is. 



MACHINERY. 

My Boys, I think you have a very faint conception of the 
vast development of Machinery in the last 50 years. Mens' 
brains have developed out of all proportion to their bodies, 
and to their physical surroundings, so that things are yet in 
a jumble, from displacement. The jumble will be over after 
a few years, I hope ; for matters will finaly adjust themselves 
— harmoniously. 

In all respects Machinery is to be a great blessing to labor, 
and to mankind ; for Machinery is labor itself, multiplied a 
thousand times. The more labor, in operation, the more 
production ; and the more production, the more good things 
(goods) there are to be distributed. 

I said to be distributed. For these goods do not seem now 
to be distributed ; but rather to be piled up, in the hands of 
a few persons, whom we call Plutocrats ; a better name 
would be Grabrocrats, for they grab and hold all wealth in 
an iron grasp. 

With the Land Question settled on a just basis, the dis- 
tribution of wealth will be more even. 

Although machinery has increased the wealth of the 
United States so wonderfully in the last 50 years, yet the 
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tendency of rent to increase, with both the increase of popu- 
lation, and the increase of wealth, the fact remains that 
thousands of men eager to work are out of emplo3nnent ; 
and millions of workers who have produced this fabulous 
wealth of the Country, are in distress and poverty. And 
while machinery has had the power to thus produce wealth, 
yet it has gone into a few hands, which gives still increasing 
power to Plutocracy and " Rent " to enslave labor. 

Thus labor must accept the mere pittance which will 
support life, and reproduce children to grow up into wage 
slaves. 

This land monopoly creates so much poverty, that labor 
cannot obtain, or retain the wealth, that it makes, and so 
there is a " glut," which is called : Over Production. There 
certainly is not over production while millions of our people 
go without the things that are so freely produced. 

Certainly, there are not too many shoes, while millions of 
people go about with half-naked feet. There are not too 
many hats, while thousands wear tatters of straw in the 
winter. No, no, labor is restricted. Labor cannot, now, 
produce, except in bondage, and never can, until Gods Her- 
itage is restored to all men. 

Give us free exchange with all the World, and goods will 
not become a drug in the Factories ; for price, under free 
conditions will regulate that. For if too much of any given 
article is produced to supply the demand for it, the price of 
that article would fall until its production is checked. Give 
us as free exchange with all the World as we have with the 
States of our own Country, and the crops of the farmer will 
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not linger in elevators, waiting lor a raise in the market. 

Under present conditions of Society, Machinery seems a 
curse to labor ; and truly it does displace human muscles 
without an apology. Thus thousands are out of employment, 
who could be busy with their hands, if it was not for labor- 
saving machinery. Not that labor-saving machinery is neces- 
sarily injurious to the laborer, but under present conditions 
he is debarred from employing himself by applying his labor 
and must therefore beg for employment. 

Not being able to obtain free access to natures store-house 
to create wealth to the full amount of his ability, he is also 
prevented from exchanging the products of his labor for 
that of other laborers, and not being able to produce, he is 
therefore unable to consume as much as he would like. 

This phase of civilization is painful, but temporary ; for 
education on this Political and Social Problem is making 
rapid headway, and it will very likely be settled in ten years 
from now, with much satisfaction, and real justice to all 
men. 



WAGES. 

I think that farmer's boys may have a more correct con- 
ception of what " wages " are, than city boys. Although I 
am writing for farmer's boys particularly, yet I hope thous- 
ands of young mechanics will read what I say albo. 

The first inhabitants of the Earth very likely lived upon 
the spontaneous productions of Nature ; such as fruits and 
nuts. Whatever effort, whatever labor they employed in 
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procuring the food of the day, or of the week was repaid by 
the use of the fruits and nuts gathered/ The product of 
their labor was their 

WAGES. 

If a rude man constructed a hut for himself, that hut was 
the full produce of his labor ; it was his Wages. 

When I was a boy, of 8 years, I " tost hay " for a farmer, 
a whole day. The farmer said : ** Henry I will let you gather 
all the chestnuts on the tree in the north east comer of my 
pasture." 

In October I gathered the nuts and paid my own wages, 
both in " tossing '' the hay, and in gathering the nuts. 

In my early farming days wages were oftener paid ** in 
kind," than in " money," for the latter was scarce. I some- 
times went at " low tide " to the seashore, with my hoe and 
ray basket and dug clams. The clams that I carried home 
were my " wages " for my labor expended ; and I paid my 
own wages. Sometimes I sold the clams before I got home, 
and got 25 cts. 

I could not eat or wear the 25 cts., but kept them until I 
wanted to get something that I could eat or wear. If I ex- 
changed my 25 cts., the next day at the "store" for a pair 
of woolen mittens, the mittens then became my wages for the 
labor expended in digging the clams. Now we may say : 

Wages are the Product of Labor. 
Very likely it was a long period before Early man cultiv- 
ated the soil. He ate fruits, nuts, and the flesh of animals, 
very long before he " planted and sowed." Mankind try 
to satisfy their desires in the easiest way. 
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Early Man, most likely, was a Rover, being a hunter. 
After the Earth had become sufficiently inhabited, families 
and tribes jostled one another in their rovings for easier sub- 
sistence or pleasure. 

Conflict, wars and disputes as to boundaries and posses- 
sions would finaly determine them to remain longer in one 
location. This permanency of location ultimated in the 
tiling of the ground. Each man used all the land he desired ; 
there was room enough for all. 

As families grew into communities concessions of private 
rights in the soil would have to be made to the law of equal 
rights. Thus a defined area of earth would be allowed, by 
common consent, to each individual, and beside this an equal 
right to the wood, the pasture, and to the waters. 

These Usages of equal right have been found the customs 
in all primitive communities. 

Capt. Cook of the British Navy, on a Voyage of Discov- 
ery about 100 years ago, found these customs of Equal 
Rights in the Land, in every island he visited. History 
shows a similar custom of Equal Right, or Peoples Right, 
" Folk Right," in the laws of England before the " Con- 
queror " came and robbed them of those Natural Equal 
Rights. 

Wages are high or low according to the demand, and 
according to the natural opportunities to which labor has 
access. In a new country, where " land " can be had to use, 
without " rent," a farm hand will not hire himself out for 
much less wages than he can earn by raising crops on that 
vacant land. 
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In new countries, therefore, labor employs itself, and gets 
the highest wage that labor can earn in that country. In 
older countries, where land is monopolized, labor must give 
up a portion, of its earnings to the holder of the land, for it 
is now excluded from using the natural opportunities that 
belong to it, and therefore becomes a wage-slave, taking the 
pittance doled out for the bare subsistance of the laborer. 
In mining districts, if " land " was free, the miner would get, 
as wages, the full value of his labor. For if he could not 
obtain it from a mine holder, he would dig a hole in the 
earth and mine for himself. Or he could unite with twenty 
other miners and thus co-operate in the developement and 
working of a mine. 

CO-OPERATION 
will undoubtedly become in the future a very common mode 
in which labor will apply itself. In that way small amounts 
of capital can be brought together and made effective in 
producing more wealth than labor could produce by inde- 
pendent action. All of our State, and other governments 
are conducted on the co-operative principle, but without 
justice. 

When the Land Question is settled on a just basis, then 
we may expect wonderful results, beneficial results, to the 
whole people from a vast number of co-operations in all de- 
partments of industry, whether in the cities or the country. 

In the near future we may expect factories to be owned 
and run by the operatives of those factories. We may ex- 
pect ships to be owned and sailed by the sailors themselves. 
When natural opportunities are free, labor will be free, and 
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men will be free, and there will be no limit to free produc- 
tion. 



PRODUCTION. 

If a farmer raises a crop of com, he is a producer of com. 

If a man comes along with a team and offers to carry it 
to the railroad station, he is a producer of com. 

If an agent at the station buys it, and ships it to St. Louis, 
the agent is a producer of com. 

The railroad that takes it to St. Louis is a producer of 
com. 

The miller who grinds it into meal, is a producer of com. 

The retail grocer who buys it, and sells it to the consumer 
is a producer of com. 

In fact every individual who had anything to do in getting 
the corn from the farm to the consumer is a producer of that 
very load of corn. 

Thus it will be seen that the com which the consumer uses, 
is not fully produced until the consumer gets it. And the 
labor, whether of the hand or the brain, must have its wage, 
and that wage must enter into the cost of production. If 
that load of com should go to Europe its production would 
not cease until it got into the consumers hand in Europe, 
and there would be many additional charges added to the 
cost of the com, for wages. 

If we carry out this idea to its logical conclusion, we must 
include all the workmen who helped build the railroads, the 
cars, the ships, etc. 
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Now, young men you can see how vast this subject of Pro- 
duction is, and yet how simple ; lor it is labor applied to 
" land " only. It is as simple, and grand as the ocean. 

The men who kept the books, all along the line were pro- 
ducers equally with those who used much physical exertion. 
The wages of all these producers would be as low as com- 
petition could bring them. 

If the opportunities that nature offers to men are open to 
them ; are not held out of use by monopolizers, then all 
those producers of that corn would work for no less than tlie 
wages they could earn for themselves, by applying their 
labor to natural opportunities. 

As a consequence of these natural opportunities^ there 
would never be a " glut " in the labor market, for men 
would always be seeking the country, under such circum- 
stances, and thus labor would become scarcer in cities, and 
therefore command the fullest wages. Instead of labor seek- 
ing capital for opportunities to work, capital would seek 
labor in order to make interest for itself 

You will now perceive, boys, that all honest human effort 
in the production of wealth, is included in the term Labor, 

If I ask you farmer boys, what you produce on the farm, 
you may tell me that you " raise only wheat, oats, com and 
hogs." Then I ask you: " Dont you produce clothing, hats, 
shoes, knives, spoons, tin ware, wooden pails, furniture, 
mattresses; looking glasses, silks, calicoes, ginghams, books, 
newspapers, etc. ? " Perhaps you will say : " Oh, no ! We 
buy those things, with money, or we * barter' at the store." 
All trade is Barter, in its last analysis. All exchange of pro- 
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ducts is Production. Production does not cease until the 
consumer uses the product. 

Your labor produces all the things which you buy and use. 
And therefore you produce on your farms, everything that 
you consume, from silk dresses to newspapers. Think it 
out« 



PROPERTY. 

Every one thinks he knows what " property " is. But not 
one half of the people do know. Let me tell you what I 
think it is, for it is of great importance to have a just con- 
ception of what " property " really is. 

Property is wealth belonging to one or more persons. It 
is wealth which is proper to the person if that person pro- 
duced it by *^ labor," or if it came into his hands by gift from 
some person or persons by whom it had been produced. A 
Man's wealth is his property if he came by it through an 
honest title of his own or others. A Robber's wealth is not 
his property, for it is not proper to him, it belongs to an- 
other, whose property it is. Nothing is property, or can be 
property except wealth. And we have already seen that 
wealth is the product of labor, and of nothing else. 

You will now see. Boys, that this " definition " of property 
will exclude many things from that schedule, which are now 
classed under its head. " Land " is not property. It can- 
not be property, for it was never made by a human being. 

The Earth, the Air, the Water, the Sunshine is the gift of 
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Nature to all men. Natural Right, Equal Right, excludes 
the idea of property in land. That which you produce 
belongs to you and no other. That which it is impossible 
for man to produce can be the property of no man. That, 
which the community produces is the property of the com- 
munity. 

As no person has the right to take away, or rob the com- 
munity, so the community has no right to take away, or rob 
the person of property. As the individual has the exclusive 
right to his own life, to his own powers, to his own exertions, 
so has he the sole right to his own property. 

The community is made up of persons, and what they 
collectively produce by their labors, their enterprise, their 
presence, belongs to them as a community, and must be 
used and disposed of according to the wishes of the com- 
munity. Proper means right. The wealth that you have 
produced is your Eight, and therefore is proper to you, and 
thus your Property. 

Values produced by the community are different from 
those produced by the person. One individual human being 
in a Territory lo miles square could produce no values out- 
side of labor applied to ** Land." But half a million of 
human beings living on a territory of that size would very 
soon, indeed in a few months create enormous values entirely 
outside of labor applied to " land." That community would 
produce a "rental value " of land to the great extent of ten 
millions of dollars, yearly. They would create enormous 
values in " franchises, or the price for the use of streets on 
which or through which to run street cars, telephones, tele- 
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graphs, etc. No such value could be created by a person 
living alone. 

Of course you understand that as these values are created 
by the community, the community should claim them, and 
should take them. These values might be divided among 
the community as dividends belonging to the corporation, 
and to be divided equally, to each individual. But there 
seems to be a natural law preventing this, and that is 

Population causes "Government Expenses." 

Therefore the right thing to do, is to do what other cor- 
porations do, namely : pay the " expenses " of the corpora- 
tion before paying dividends. Let me state this law of nature 
more fully in this way : 

Population causes community values, and population 
causes government expenses. Let one pay the other. Now 
you will say this may apply to cities, but how does it apply 
to a purely farming community? I answer, there is one 
value created that is not the direct product of individual 
" labor." 

The ** Rental Value " of Land 

is every where produced, according to population, and not 
according to area. 

The rental value of franchises in the country would be 
small, for the demand would be small. The rental value of 
land would be about $25 per inhabitant. That is : the com- 
mercial rental value of all the ** lands " in a county contain- 
ing 20 thousand inhabitants would amount to 500 thousand 
dollars. There are government expenses in a county. 
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Roads and bridges to build, court house, jail, and salaries 
for necessary, and unnecessary county officers. 

The " rental values " created by that population, would 
much more than pay the expenses of that goverment Thus 
the commimity produces 

Rental Values. 

Property, again. When you labor you put your living 
forces of body and mind into the things which you produce, 
and therefore those things are a part of yourself, and there- 
lore " proper " to you. Your body and mind belong to 
yourself. Therefore the product of your^ exertions belong to 
yourself. It is your property. 

When you are robbed in anyway of your property, you 
are robbed of yourself, to that extent. The widow, in the 
Parable, who gave her only " mite," gave herself. 



LAND. 

Every question of Political Economy runs into the " Land," 
as every river runs into the sea. 

" Land," in " Political Economy " means everything that 
pertains naturally to the Earth. Therefore the Rivers ^ the 
Oceans, the Springs, the Air, the Sunlight, belong to 
"Land." 

From the top of the highest mountain to the lowest depth 
of the oceans, all belong to " Land." Land is the raw ma- 
terial reservoir, from which labor obtains all wealth. 
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I have tried to show you that all men have equal natural 
rights. 

First of all is an equal right to all the gifts of nature. 
These gifts are those which it is impossible for man to pro- 
duce by his labor: 

Earth, Air, Sunlight, Water. The monopoly of any one 
of these, by any man or any set of men, makes slaves of all 
the other inhabitants of the earth. 

No man, and no set of men can own a single acre of the 
earth. 

Men think they own portions of the earth, because they 
have a deed from some man or set of men or from the 
government. 

The Jaw tells the possessor that it is his, just as the law 
told the slaveholder that the slave was his. But no person 
can own a human being. 

All human beings have equal natural rights, among which 
are self-possession and an equal right to the use of the earth, 
with every other human being. 

If it were possible for a man to own an acre of land, then 
it is possible for him to own a hundred thousand acres, a 
million acres, in fact the whole earth and in that case he 
would have the right to make every body get off his land 
and therefore drown in the ocean. 

All men have equal rights in what Nature has provided for 
the sustenance and benefit of all mankind. 

And therefore all men must have access to the Land on 
equal terms. Monopoly of Land is the mother and father 
of Poverty. 
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Sometimes people say to me : "I don't see how private 
ownership of land can cause so much poverty; there is 
plenty of land if people will go to it ; there is plenty of land 
for sale cheap, or for rent cheap." And they say, too : "You 
could not drive these poor people away from the cities ; they 
want to live in the cities, for they don't know how to cultiv- 
ate land." 

I answer : There is nothing in the world that could make 
those poor people comfortable and happy that is not pro- 
duced from the land. It makes no difference whether these 
poor people apply their labor directly to land, or not, it is 
the same thing. 

They must apply their labor to something that has been 
produced from the land, in order to get the goods which 
they desire. 

Now, if the things they apply their labor to, have been 
taxed by " Rent," before they could get a chance to apply 
their labor, and if the things they wish to buy for use have 
been produced under a tax by " Rent," then this double tax 
comes out of the wages of the poor man, and this robbery 
taxation keeps him poor. 

This private ownership of land produces a monopoly, 
which acts precisely as " Trusts " do, in shutting out labor 
from the field of production^ and therefore makmg goods 
dear, and labor cheap. 

Let me make an illustration. Now, Boys, suppose a 
solid wall a thousand feet high was built around your county. 
Say, six men own 460 thousand acres, of it. and eighty men 
own 800 acres of it. For a few years the 80 men and their 
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families can " get along " without pinching poverty, on their 
10 acres to each family. 

By and by the population increases. Now the six men 
who own nearly all the land are asked to lease some land to 
the workers. O yes, certainly they like to do good to the 
poor ! " You can come and work my land and give me one- 
third of the crop." 

These poor men are thankful to be thus robbed of only 
one-third of their labor, because it is, simply take that or 
nothing ; for they have no choice but to come to the terms 
of the men who control the land, which is the only thing that 
they can earn their living from. 

The men having the control of the land, can make any 
terms they please, above a bare living for the workers, and 
this is what is done all the time with the mere laborer ; his 
wages afford him simply a bare existence. 

The greater the demand for the land, the higher will the 
rent rise, and the lower the wages will fall, until that point 
is reached, to go beyond which, would mean starvation and 
death. 

The six men set up factories for the poor men's families 
to work in, and they have to work for just what the " capit- 
alists " choose to pay them ; and they choose to pay them 
just enough to keep them from dying. 

The population continues to increase. There are more 
and more poor people. The poor stay on the farms, or in 
the factories from early morn until dark: work: work: 
work ! The more they produce, the more is taken as rent. 
The rich men and their descendents employ their time in 
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amusements, and in the cultivation of learning; the arts; 
science, etc. 

The very poor ali the time increase in numbers^ Tlie 
very rich decrease in numbers. The poor always vastly oul* 
number the rich. 

At last comes the catastrophe. The poor have at last 
found out the cause of their poverty. Rendered desporate 
by long oppression they make war on the rich. They rebel 
They kill the Plutocrats and set fire to their magnificent 
houses, and thus endeavor to free themselves fix>m their 
masters. 

Americans heed the warning ! 

LAND - HOLDING. 

All uncivilized nations hold land in common. 

One hundred years ago, when Capt. Cook of the English 
Navy went on a voyage of discovery, he found many islands 
inhabited only by natives ; and in looking upon Cook and 
his sailors, these natives saw, for the first time, white men. 

Capt. Cook reports in his " Voyages " that in all those is- 
lands the natives had possession of land only by 

OCCUPANCY AND USE, 

and not by purchase. There was more than enough for all. 
The early history of England shows the same land-holding 
laws. After ** The Conquest," the lands of England were 
parcelled out to the generals and captains who had assisted 
in butchering and enslaving the former inhabitants. For the 
use of these territories the " Lords " must pay all the ex- 
penses of army and navy ; the church rates ; and the poor 
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rates. Of course these Lords, Dukes and other robbers 
compelled the fanners to pay enough rent, above those na- 
tional taxes, to enable aristocrats to live in magnificence, while 
the farmers themselves were grateful to be allowed to live 
at all. 

After a time these Dukes, Lords and other robbers got 
tired of paying these government expenses out of their re- 
venues forced from the farmers; and so about 1688, or two 
hundred years ago, the 

" HOUSE OF LORDS " 

abolished their own taxes, and put them on general property, 
so that the whole industry of the country was compelled to 
pay them. 

This was a robbery of the people of England ; for William 
the Conqueror, had leased these lands to the Lords, for a 
rental amounting to the expense of the government. 

By shifting this rent from themselves to the whole people. 
Great Britain is to-day saddled with a debt of four thousand 
millions of dollars. Of course it can never be paid. But 
the interest on it is paid by the industry of the people, upon 
which it is a tremendous tax. 

The people of England now are trying to get the taxes 
back on the land. 

The lands of England are held by the descendants of 
those Lords who have thus robbed the people for 200 years. 

The American colonies adopted the land tenure system 
of England, in part, when they formed the United States. 

Jefferson, who had so much to do with the principles on 
which our institutions are founded, urged that a great truth 
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be adopted by the people, but could not get it into practical 
operation at that time ; but he has left it as an inheritance 
for us of this day : a precious gem of thought and of justice. 
This is what he said : " The use of the earth belongs to the 
living generations of the people?'* 

** Land was intended to use, and not to buy and sell; " 
that is what I heard an old Indian chief say, when I lived 
among the Indians in 1839. 

American Indians have always been opposed to selling 
their lands. There was never private ownership among 
them. 

There is no civilized country in the World, where " land- 
holding" is founded on justice. There is no civilized 
country in the World where there is freedom of production, 
and freedom of trade. 

There is no civilized country in the World where the pro- 
ducers of wealth, the workers, are not oppressed, and 
robbed. There is no civilized country in the World where 
the " masses " of the people are not poor. 

There is no civilized counfry in the World where the few, 
** The Four Hundred," do not get nearly all of the riches of 
the country into their own hands. There is no civilized 
country in the World where the richest people are not the 
drones of society. 

There is no civilized country in the World where the full 
rent of land is taken to pay the expenses of government. 
There is no civih'zed country in the World, where the pro- 
ducers do not pay all the taxes out of their own labor. 

The distress of Ireland is all owing to private ownership 
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of land. The distress of all civilized countries is owing to 
this same monopoly. 

People may say, that, without private ownership of land 
coimtries would relapse into barbarisim ; but that is not true, 
for all that is needed is security of possession. And that 
can be had without a monopoly title. 

The " Single Tax " men have always said : Security of 
possession, in land-holding, is necessary for advancing civil- 
ization. No permanent improvements would be made with- 
out that security. But that security of possession, by the 
individual, must he f aid for , to the community in the shape 
of z.full rental value. 

That the exclusive possession, is all that is needed to 

induce men to improve land, is conclusively proven by the 

fact, that many of the very finest buildings in Cincinnati, St. 

Louis, and Chicago, are built upon land for which an annual 

rent is paid to the parties holding the title. The amount to 

be paid annually, is fixed by arbitration every five, ten or 

twenty years. 

School Lands 

ought never to be sold. They should be leased for ever ; with 
a re-valuation every three years, at their full rental value, 
and without taxation to the occupants. 

At first the rental would be small, but as population in- 
creased it would continually grow, and at last bring an 
immense income. There is always a great pressure from 
land speculators, either open, or secret to compel the sale of 
these lands. Robbers and thieves are always on the search 
for victims. The public good, becomes private plunder. 
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Vacant Land. 

It is astonishing what enormous crimes are committed 
through ignorance. 

Thousands of men are committing crimes every day of 
their lives, in this country, far worse than instant murder. 

Thousands of men have fenced out the Table of the Lord 
from Earth's children, and deny them their ** daily bread," 
which at their mother's knees, in their early childliood, they 
were taught to ask for. 

Men hold " land " out of use. They are starvers of the 
people, who, by applying labor to it might procure food, 
clothing and shelter. They are robbers of the people because 
they prevent the production of the " goods " that all the 
people need. 

They are robbers of the people because their object is to 
get something for nothing. 

They are murderers, because they kill thousands yearly by 
starvation. 

They are instigators of suicides by causing despair to 
darken the hearts of willing labor. 

They are instigators of murder, because they debauch the 
poor, and make them haters of humanity. 

I wish the poor and unemployed men, women and child- 
ren, would swarm out of New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and " squat " on all the uncultivated, unused lands they 
need, and go to work on them. 

If these people who have been robbed of their equal right, 
should be driven from those lands, I wish they would return 
to them, again and again, until they died like soldiers in 
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battles, on God's acres, on Nature's acres. And I wish the 
owners (?) of those vacant lands might be obliged to bury 
them in respectable coffins on that very soil. 

All about Chicago, to-day : 

All about St. Louis, to-day : are absolutely vacant lands, 
that are producing nothing, either to eat, drink, or wear. 

These vacant lands are increasing in value so rapidly that 
the owners (?) hold them out of use, in their extravagance, 
thoughtlessness and brutality. 

I pass by a forty-acre lot, daily, that is without fences, 
covered with nothing but tin cans and weeds. No poor 
man would be allowed to plant potatoes there, nor 2Lnyibing 
else, save dead cats and dogs. 

Mr. Vacant-Land- Holder ! We single tax men want to 
educate and convert you ! It would make you happier. It 
would make labor happier. 

Some one of you farmer boys lend him a primer ! 

When the "single tax" comes there will be no vacant 
land ; for labor can have the poor lands without rent ; and 
the better lands must be used, in order to pay the rent into 
the public treasury. 

Thus right dealing will be the rule, in regard to all Nature's 
opportunities. 



LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

In a thousand ways might be told stories to illustrate the 
good-will that should exist between labor and capital. Cap- 
ital, you have seen, is the grand-child of labor. Sometimes 
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people become ashamed of their grand-parents ; it's a pity. 

In too many cases ** Capital " is ashamed of its grand- 
mother Labor ; it's a pity. 

Labor the mother ! Wealth the child ! Capital the grand- 
chUd! 

Now, my dear Boys, right heie we must explain the rela- 
tion that wages hold between Labor and Capital. Capital 
when arrogant or ignorant asserts that it is she, that pays the 
wages of labor ! 

That is a false statement. 

Labor always earns her own wages, before receiving them. 
Labor always produces her own wages, before receiving 
them. 

After awhile the clam digger, the clam merchant, whom we 
have spoken of, began to hire labor to dig his clams, while 
he was selling other clams. At night there were several 
bushel of dams produced by labor. At night the clam mer- 
chant paid his clam diggers for their work. 

After he had paid them, he found that he was richer than 
he was in the morning, for the dams dug and in the baskets 
were worth more than the wages paid ; and the clam mer- 
chant's capital had been increased and not diminished, by 
the payment of wages. 

Wages had been paid out of the product of labor and not 
out of capital. 

Now let me take another case to show this law of Wages 
and Capital. A man comes into your vicinity and hires a 
" com lot " of 40 acres. He pays out cash to get it plowed 
and planted, to the extent of sixty dollars. He is sixty dollars 
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out of cash, but not out of Capital. He has merely taken 
sixty dollars of his Capital out of his pocket, and put it into 
the 40 acres. 

Another man comes along and buys him out, for seventy 
dollars. Now he has taken his sixty dollars out of the 40 
acres and put it back in his pocket, together with ten dollars 
profit. Thus he has increased his Capital from 60 to 70 
dollars. 

Now you may apply this principle to all payments of 

Wages, and if you trace all the operations carefully to the 

results, you will find it the invariable rule that Wages are 

paid out of the product of Labor. 

Capital never produces Wages ! 

Capital can produce nothing ! 

Capital is nothing without Labor. 

Labor can exist without Capital. 

Capital must die without Labor. 

Capital and Labor united can produce, and does produce 

The Wonders of the World. 
Boys, honor Labor ; and save enough of your wealth to 
accumulate Capital ; for your Capital may be a great con- 
venience to you. 

Let me add, that the only time wages are paid out of 
Capital, is where wages are paid before they are earned. 
Rare! 



TRADE. 

I suppose you Boys think that you know all about Trade. 
Now watch me, and see if " Pa " Chase knows all about it, 
too. 
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You go to the " store " and buy a pair of boots for four 
dollars. You give the merchant the " money " and take the 
boots home. That's a Trade. Where did you get the four 
dollars ? O, you sold four bushels of wheat to that merchant, 
two weeks ago, and he gave you " money." So then, you 
really gave four bushels of wheat for a pair of boots. That is 
only Barter after all. 

All Trade is Barter, in its last explanation. Always keep 
that in mind. 

You know Bill Smith wants to buy that merino buck of 
you. He offered you twenty-five dollars for it. You told 
him that the " money " would be of no use to you, and you 
was afraid that you would ** fool it away." 

Yesterday you went over the creek to see your cousin Jim 
Hemingway. 

At dusk you saw him milking a mighty fine three year old 
heifer. He got ten quarts. 

** Jim, what will you take for her ? " 

" O, go long ; I only got her last week, and paid twenty 
for her." 

" Jim, I'll give you twenty-five for her." 

" Take her ! " 

But you did not have the money, so you gave Jim a " cash 
order " on ** the store." Jim was willing to take the order, 
Tor he knew that you was '' good for it," and he knew that 
Mr. Merchant was good for it. 

$25. Brush Creek Farm, June ist, 1890. Mr. Merchant 
please pay to Jim Hemingway, or order, twenty-five dollars, 
and charge the same to my account. Dick Oglesby. 
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No¥r you know that you will sell Bill Smith that merino 
buck, for twenty-five dollars. See him to-day and finish the 
Trade. 

Now my Boy, ** Dick," what kind of Trade was that? It 
was, and is Free Trade, and it will be a Barter-trade by the 
time it is finished. You will exchange your fine buck for 
Jim Hemingway's fine heifer. 

All Trade is an exchange of products. 

Your trade with Jim, was a free trade. You did just as 
you pleased, according to Natural Right ; Personal Right ; 
according to Equal Right. There was no restriction about 
that trade. Each person got what he most desired. All 
three of you. Nobody was robbed. 

The next day you led the heifer to your home. You had 
no trouble crossing Brush Creek. Suppose Robert Thief 
had stood at the " crossing," and with a " Winchester " at 
his shoulder told you that you could not take the heifer 
across the creek without paying him ten dollars ? 

Would you have been mad? Suppose that at all the 
"crossings" on Brush Creek, the same thing would 
happen? 

Suppose that all along the lines, for six-thousand miles 
surrounding your home, and thus separating you from Jim's 
farm, the same restriction was placed ? Would that be free 
trade? 

Well, you concluded to pay Robert Thief the ten dollars, 
for you wanted the heifer, any way. So you took her home. 
But when you came to talk with mother at the supper table, 
that day, she said to you ** Dick, my Boy, to-morrow you 
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will take the buck over to Bill Smith and get your twenty-five 
dollars, won't you ? " Now it seems to me that you've sold 
that buck for fifteen dollars ; for although Bill hands you 
over the twenty-five dollars, yet the ten dollars that you paid 
Robert Thief, custom house officer, must come out of that 
selling price, to Bill; and so you really get only $15 for the 
buck. 

Or, Dick, my boy, if you " put it the other way," that 
heifer cost you $35, instead of $25. In fact it took almost 
two merino bucks to exchange for the heifer." 

•*In fact you will have to sell that second grade buck for ten 
dollars down to the " store," in order to make your credit 
account " balance " with Mr. Merchant. 

See the operation of a ** tariff!" 

Exchange of products is restricted. 

Your natural rights are violated. 

Such laws lower the " tone " of society in regard to justice. 

All *' tariffs " are pirates. 

You have a " right " to all that your labor produces. 

Violate the rights of only one person in the community, 
and the rights of all the people of that community are 
violated. Young men, examine every law in force to-day, 
and every proposed law, in the light of personal " right": 
of justice. " Justice " and " right " are words that mean the 
same. 

One reason of the great wealth-producing power of the 
United States is the fact that there is freedom of trade 
between them all. 

Your reason will teach you that freedom of trade with 
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every country of the Earth, would be far more beneficial than 
any restriction, whatever. 

In every case where I speak of Free Trade I not only 
mean free exchange of products, but I mean Free Production 
itself. And free production means no taxation of products, 
or the means, or machinery of production ; or the taxation 
of natural opportunities from which products must be made. 

Therefore, Free Production means the Freedom of Labor, 
Labor cannot be free, except it has free access to Earth, Air, 
Water, Sunlight. 

The freedom of one person in this respect must be equal 
to every other person's in the community. 

I am not willing to let you, young men, forget, for a 
moment, the equal right of all persons on the Earth to the 
•* resources " of the Earth. 

This subject of Trade is a big one. It is simple enough 
if you look at it with your own natural spectacles ; but if you 
look at it through Custom House spectacles, it is the most 
intricate, befogged subject that ever was. 

Smash the revenue tariff spectacles ! 

Smash the protection tariff spectacles ! 

Put on your clear, dean 

Reason Spectacles, 
and you will see " trade " to be as simple as water running 
downhill. 

Trade seeks the easiest modes of exchange. Free Trade 
is Natural Trade, 

The Sun lifts up the water of the Gulf of Mexico into the 
high air. The winds carry the water to the North and West. 
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The cool air of the North condenses it into vapor, and 
clouds appear. Condensing the air still more, *' the clouds 
drop their fatne>s " in the form of rain. 

The woods are glad ; the prairies are glad ; the springs 
are glad ; the rivulets rejoice ; everything is blessed. The 
people are happy ; the animals and birds are happy ; flowers, 
fruits and vegetables are happy. And those cloud drops go 
singing their way, down, down^ down to the Gulf of Mexico 
again, bearing, on their united bosoms, millions of tons of 
the production of farmers and artisans. 

Nature is a free trader, and so will you be, my young 
friends, when you understand " the primer." 

Dick Oglesby, I want to talk a little more to you about 
this ** trade " business ; the other boys must hear it aJso. 

Your mother is a " mighty fine woman," as lots of farmers' 
wives are. She is good, and honest, and tries to be just ; 
and she hates injustice, though she may never have thought 
much about the law of " right." " Seems like " the law of 
" right" was bom in her. I reckon it is, in everybody ; but 
false education scratches it out. 

The other day, about the isth of December, I called at 
your house, Dick, as I was going past, for I had cold feet 
that frosty morning, while you were out feeding the " stock." 

Your mother told me a story, and she got awful red in the 
face, telling it ; and she held me to secresy till after Christ- 
mas, for she said that it would spoil your Christmas if you 
knew it then. 

Well, she took a tub of her fine butter to town aiid sold it 
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to Mr. Merchant for 30 cts. a pound. That's the price she 
" got just a year ago." 

The year before, she ** took it up " m a woolen dress, 
gloves, ribbons, etc. This year she carried the same tub full 
of butter, and the same number of pounds, to trade. 

Now, the dress she bought last year, she let Nancy, the 
hired girl have, who went away in October and got married. 
Your mother liked that dress so well, that she determined to 
have another one exacdy like it. 

She found Mr. Merchant had a new piece of the very same 
goods, quality, width, pattern and all^ and so he cut her off 
the same number of yards she bought the year before. And 
she went through her " list " of lining, thread, gloves, ribbon, 
and the very same things she got before. 

The butter just " evened up things " last year. This year 
it did not. Lord ! How mad your mother got telling me. 

" Forty pounds of butter bought those things last year, and 
now I must go, to town next week and give Mr. Merchant 
another tub of butter weighing twenty pounds. It's down- 
right robbery," said she. 

" Good for you ! Good for you, Mrs. Oglesby, I am glad 
to hear that you are a 

Free Trader!" 

*' Is that free trade ? " said she. 

" O, no, your last year's trade was thievery trade ; and this 
year it is robbery trade." 

** You have never had free trade in your dresses, gloves, 
ribbons, etc. When we get Free Jrade in America you will 
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carry only twenty pounds of butter to get those same things 
that you now give sixty pounds for ;" said I. 

She got right up and went out of the room ; then came 
back wiping her eyes with her apron. She said she was 
mad, and she was glad; and finally thought she was more 
glad than mad, ** on Dick's account." For when I told her 
that : ^'Free Trade is coming ^'^ she said : " O how good that 
will be for Dick, and his children." 



DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

I have studied this subject of Wages, Capital, Land Rent 
for many years. 

Let me tell you how I think it is : We will take a simple 
case, for the truth is more easily seen in a few simple tacts, 
than in a complicated condition. Here is a broad rich 
prairie in Kansas, of two thousand acres. There is no fence 
around it ; it is in grass. No houses or barns on it. One 
man says he owns it. He says he will rent it to any one for 
one-third of the crop. John Smith hires it for ten years at 
that price. Smith pays out his cash to get it fenced, broken, 
houses and stables built; buys horses, carts, ploughs, etc., to 
work the land with. 

Then he says to the " labor people :" " Come and use my 
land, ploughs, horses, seed com, etc., and raise a crop of 
corn, and I will.give you one-third of all you raise. I must 
keep one-third to pay my landlord for rent. I must keep 
one-third for the use of my cash invested, and for superin- 
tendence." 
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Now you see that crop of corn is to be divided equally 
between labor, capital and rent. 

Labor has to work and sweat for its one-third. Capital 
has to give the use of its cash. 

Rent does nothing but sleep, eat, drink, and travel in other 
countries and "put on airs." Suppose Rent went into the 
Public Treasury, instead of into a private pocket. In the 
Public Treasury it would belong to capital and labor, and 
would be expended for the benefit of both equally. 

Labor and capital would pay all expenses of ^government' 
out of that public purse, and not out of the earnings of either 
labor or capital. If there were no taxes to pay, John Smith 
would gladly give more than one-third of his crop to labor. 

We see. Boys, that it is only labor applied to land, that 
produces wealth. Labor produces the wealth, and ought to 
have it. I hope you will finally, think so. 

Just think about the thousands upon thousands of various 
kinds of labor. Just think of the kinds that enter into an 
ounce of tea ; of the kinds that enter into a silk dress, or a 
coal oil lamp. 

Thousands of workers help to make a single article of 
domestic use. Every one of those thousands should have a 
portion of the wealth they produce, in money. And the dis- 
tribution should hejusf. Under free conditions it would be, 
of necessity. 

Think of the thousands of restrictions to the just distribu- 
tion of wealth, that now exist ! The more you think of it, the 
plainer it will be. 

It matters not how prosperous a city is ; how much the 
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Annual Exhibit of the production of wealth is, in a city like 
St. Louis or New York ; we constantly find that very few of 
the producers of that wealth have any more of it for their 
own, than they had at the beginning of the year. 

But we always find that the owners of land are very much 
richer. We find that those who have bought and sold lands, 
on speculation have " made money." 

The land values have gone up. And because they have 
gone up, the business, the industry of the city must pay a six 
per cent, tax on the increased value of the city lots, which 
people use, in addition to a six per cent, tax on all previous 
additions to the price of land and lots. 

That six per cent, tax goes not into the city treasury, 
where it could pay all city expenses, but into the pockets of 
landlords. 

Thus labor staggers under the landlord-tax, foiever, and 
in all countries. And in all countries the mass of the people 
are thereby kept poor. 

Every eight or ten years industry becomes exhausted by 
this robbery ; and it not only staggers^ but it falls. 

Then comes the crisis ! Then comes bankruptcy and ruin 
to some of the robbers. For these robbers have been riding 
on the bent backs of labor, and now labor falls firom sheer 
exhaustion, and many robbers are thrown down,' and all pro- 
duction for a time, is paralyzed. 

But to return to the illustration with which we started. 
What is the reason, it may be asked, why John Smith should 
give one-third of his crop to the so-called owner, when ac- 
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cording to the law of equal right the land belongs equally to 
both? 

It is because under present conditions the title is vested in 
one man, as against all others ; so that no one can now use 
this land except by permission of the holder of this title. 

This paper title is nothing but a legalized fraud, an in- 
fnngment of the law of equal freedom, and forms the point 
at which the unequal distribution of wealth begins and from 
which it brings a large proportion of the poverty and crime 
of the world. 

Now you can see how labor raises the hemp and makes 
it into rope, for the Plutocrat to hang labor with. In other 
words the more wealth labor produces, the more the land 
sells for and rents for, and thus labor punishes itself for being 
industrious. 



COMPETITION. 

The first business remark that I ever heard was when a 
boy, in Vermont, my uncle Henry Campbell said : " Com- 
petition is the life of business." In that little village he kept 
the " store," until another man opened one more. 

I said to him " you won't sell so many things now, will 
you ? " " O yes," said he, " more people will come to this 
village to firade, and it won't hurt me a bit, in fact I may sell 
more goods than ever." 

Competition is good, both for competitors and the public. 
It gives energy to the producer, who endeavors to surpass 
his rival both in quality and cheapness. 
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And so competition promotes invention of all kinds ; and 
thus improved methods of making all the useful and good 
things of life are put in motion, and the world is benefited. 

For the easier wealth is produced, the more abund- 
ant it will become, under the free conditions which the 
** single tax " will establish. 

Under present conditions competition reduces wages to the 
point of " bare living," for capital insists on having a whole 
loaf, all the time, and the largest loaf also, leaving labor to 
pick up the crumbs that fall from the Plutocrat's table. And 
labor will do this rather than starve, out and out. 

When the "single tax" is fully in operation capital will 
compete /<7r labor, but not with labor. Laboi; under those 
free conditions, will hold itself above poverty, and demand 
and obtain from capital the lion's share of the wealth which 
labor and capital can create. 

It must be so, for capital will draw less and less per cent, 
as interest, or profit ; for wealth being abundant will be 
cheap. 

And, on the other hand, natural opportunities being cheap, 
labor can easily obtain them and employ itself without a 
master ; and being without a master, will keep all it can 
earn. 

We have already seen that labor now is obliged to give 
two-thirds of its earnings to the masters ; landlord, and lend- 
lord. 

As soon, then, as free competitive industry is well estab- 
lished, the untold blessings of abundant good things will 
belong to labor, as well as capital, and poverty will be rare, 
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except among the vicious and intemperate ; and these classes 
will grow rapidly smaller as industry becomes self-reliant, and 
self-respecting. 

I must now speak of another point of more importance 
than any other, in regard to competition, namely : It is a 
regulator of prices and profits. In any trade or business 
where competition is free, the prices charged for the product 
will be honest and fair. No one could get enormous profits 
very long, under free competition, because others would 
imdersell ; and thus obtain the trade. This is absolutely true 
of every article produced by labor, or into which labor-cost 
is an element of importance. 

On the other hand, wherever competition is restricted, as 
it is in the iron or woolen industries, by import duties, there 
die profits may be very large to the manufacturers of those 
goods, because of the lack of competition in their produc- 
tion ; that is, the competition of the rest of the world being 
shut off by the import duty, the home manufacturer may 
charge enormous profits, until other people are indnced to 
come into those favored lines of trade, owing to the unusual 
returns to capital ; until at length the gains are once more 
reduced to the average profits in other kinds of business. 

Competition would, if left free, regulate the profit in all 
Industries ; and this is why 

Trusts 
are formed ; simply to do away with competition, and increase 
profits. 

Every business man knows, that where competition is free, 
it is impossible to over-charge consumers. 
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Trusts, or other combines, of whatever character can do 
no harm to the general public, unless supported by some un- 
just law, that allows them a monopoly. 

A trust without a law to support it, must sell goods even 
cheaper than an individual, in the same line of business ; or 
else it fails to shut out competition. 

In order to do it without a law to back them, they must 
make one very large company out of several smaller ones, 
and thereby cut down expenses ; which enables them to un- 
dersell and crush out small concerns, only to see them re- 
appear as soon as the price of goods is advanced far enough 
for those small concerns to live. 

Therefore a simple trust need not be feared ; for monopol- 
ies are all created and sustained only by law. 

Take for instance the ** Standard Oil Company." They 
have a more or less monopoly of the oil wells of this 
country. 

No harm could come of this, if they paid into the public 
treasury the full rental value of the monopoly they control ; 
but the laws are such that the company pockets this enor- 
mous revenue, and pays the community nothing. Not only 
so, but they control the output of oil for any length of time, 
and thus control the price. 

The same may be said of the coal-barons in Pennsylvania. 
They get together about once a year and determine just how 
much coal shall be dug during the year ; and also what price 
shall be charged for it. 

There being no competition, they are absolute masters of 
the situation. This they could not be, if they paid to the 
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community the annual rental value of the opportunities they 
monopoh'ze. 

This could be done by either of the followng methods. 

Lease the coal fields or oil wells to the party that would 
give the highest percentage upon the output. 

First having laid off the ground in large blocks, or in any 
convenient manner, and lease one or more blocks to each 
party. 

Another method would be to lease the lots at an annual 
rental to the person willing to pay the highest price per 
annum. 

Or still another way ; the lots might have a price per an- 
num fixed by an assesssor, according to location, etc. 

What I insist upon, is the principle of everyone paying 
for the amount of the common-stock which they appropriate 
to their own use. 



"SUFFRAGE."— THE VOTE. 

A government based on the votes of the people, is as near 
a just foundation of government as we can at present have. 

"The Government" 
should represent the whole people, but it cannot in the 
present condition of society. Very well ; then let us come 
as near to that principle of justice as possible. 

Persons in forming a government, must surrender, to some 
extent their private rights to the government. It seems un- 
just for some people to be compelled to surrender their equal 
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rights, by a denial of the right to vote. If personal rights 
are surrendered to the government, equal rights should not 
be. 

Who is to judge of the qualifications of the voter. 

Ask the Plutocrat, and he will say that poor men have no 
right to vote ; for they may raise his taxes. 

Ask the poor man, and he will say Plutocrats have no 
right to vote and hold office, for they make laws to oppress 
the poor. 

Ask the learned man, and he will say the ignorant have 
no right to vote. 

Ask the pharisee or church hypocrite, and he will say bad 
men have no right to vote. 

Ask the vicious, and they will say : " Curse the church 
folks, they want to get us all under their thumb." 

Now, I think, that as there are all sorts of people who 
must surrender a portion of their natural right, for a govern- 
ment, therefore all sorts and conditions of people have an 
equal right to assist in making that government. I think all 
persons should be allowed to vote who are above twenty-one 
years of age, and are not deprived of their liberty by convic- 
tion of crime. But I think office-holders should not be 
allowed the vote, owing to the corruptive influence of the 
party in power. 

Women, being persons, are not to be excluded as voters. 
Women have all the same rights as men^ and therefore can- 
not be justly denied the ballot. 

Men, now do as you please about exercising this right. 
Women can do as they please about it, when the abomin- 
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able restrictive laws are abolished which deny their rights. 
The principle of personal right, and equal right, is the 
only ground on which women should claim " suffrage." 



GOVERNMENT. 

If one of you farmers' boys should go off and live by your- 
self in an uninhabited country, you could exercise all your 
rights without hindrance. Even if the population increased, 
so that there was one inhabitant to the square mile, the ex- 
ercise of those rights would not be limited, in actual 
practice. 

But ere long you would find the free exercise of your per- 
sonal rights somewhat limited, by the equal rights of the 
other persons in your neighborhood. Then you and your 
neighbors would meet together, and agree on certain rules 
of action, as a guide in your intercourse with each other. 

These rules would have to be the common thought, or 
common sense, of all, and therefore voluntary. At this stage 
you have established 

A Government 
of the simplest nature. There is no better government in 
the world than this. But population increases ; and with 
that increase come new desires, new wants. 

At an annual meeting of the people you find that many 
express a desire for roads and bridges, and a post ofiice. 
The meeting chooses an executive committee of three men, 
to take this business in charge, and make a report at an ad- 
journed meeting. 
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The committee examine, and report a way to do those 
things. A subscription paper is circulated and days work 
subscribed, or bushels of wheat, or pounds of wool given in- 
stead. 

The community get along very well under this voluntary 
system for a while ; but more and more the population in- 
creases, and more conveniences of civilization are needed. 
Finally the people meet in a great convention, and after 
some days of consultation form this Territory into 

A State. 

You all know what a State is, as at present constituted, 
but I think there is no State in the Union properly consti- 
tuted. Let us try to make a constitution on this paper. 

If I can make a good model of a state on paper, and in 
thinking it over very much you come to the conclusion that 
it is better than any we now have, why then I shall hope 
that you will very soon modify the constitution and laws of 
your State, to correspond with the better model. 

The Constitution 

shall say, that iht people are the state. The law oi natural 
right, of personal right shall not be abridged more than is 
necessary to correspond to equal right. 

All the people have equal rights. 

No laws shall be enacted by the legislature contrary to 
the principles of natural right, and equal right. 

The powers of the legislature shall be limited by these 
principles, in the making of every law for the government of 
the people. 
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The constitution shall say, that there shall be but one 
legislative body. That all laws enacted by it shall have at 
least three-fourths of its members present, voting " yea," to 
pass it. The Governor shall have no veto. 

The funds with which to pay the expenses of state, county, 
city, or other governments shall never be raised on property. 

Nothing shall be taxed that the labor of the people, or of 
the individual has produced. 

No person shall be taxed for pursuing his trade or pro- 
fession. 

The public revenue shall be raised by taking the full rental 
value of all lands, city lots, mines ; and in no other manner, 
with the following exception, to-wit : 

All franchises granted to railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
etc., in the nature of 

Monopolies 
shall pay into the treasuries of the several governmental 
districts where they are located, wholly or in part, not less 
than ten per cent, of their gross receipts. 

The full rental values, before mentioned, of all natural 
opportunities shall be taken for the public funds. 

No person shall forfeit his life. 

No person shall forfeit food, clothing, air or sunshine. 

There shall be no punishment for crime. 

There shall be reformation for criminals. 

There shall be no laws passed for the private collection of 
debts. 

No person shall be denied the freedom of his person, 
except for crime. 
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No person shall be abridged of liberty of speech ; oral or 
written. 

No person shall be denied his liberty more than twelve 
hours previous to a hearing before a justice. 

All persons innocent of crime shall be reimbursed by the 
state, if detained, injured in body or reputation by the state. 

The state guaranties the natural right and equal right of 
all its people. 

The main function of the state shall be to maintain the 
rights of the people. 

All people who have attained the age of twenty-one years, 

who have lived in a voting precinct six months ; who are not 

under bodily restraint for crime, have the right to vote for 

any officer of the state, subject to mmor qualifications. But 

no person shall exercise the right of suffrage while holding a 

Governmental office, under National, State, County or City 

election or appointment. 

Public debt shall not be incurred, except by a direct vote 
of all the people. 

The state shall in no wise act as a buyer or seller of mer- 
chandise, for a person, or persons. 

The state shall in no wise act as a manufacturer of mer- 
chandise. 

The state shall make no laws for the encouragement, or 
the discouragement of industry. 

No county, town or city may do things which the state 
may not do. 

This state may exercise no function of government which 
belongs only to the national government. 

This state may not make money. 
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Education. 

Schools, colleges, and universities for the education of the 
people, shall be organized and supported only by the sub- 
corporations of the state, and by independent effort. 

All laws of the state or sub-corporations shall be null and 
void at the expiration of twenty years from their enactment, 
unless re-enacted before their expiration. 

All elections within this state shall be conducted according 
to the plan generally known as the '^Australian System ;" or 
in such manner as to secure perfect independence and secresy 
in preparing and casting the vote. 



This constitution, although far from perfect, is much better 
than any now in use. 

It is of vital importance, to have a constitution that is 
elastic and just. It should always be easy to repeal laws, 
and difficult to enact them. 

Governments constantly tend toward tyranny and severity, 
instead of toward liberty ; the liberty we have, has been 
gained in spite of government, by the force of public opinion. 

The individual should be sovereign, and government 
officials servants of the people. 

All laws should expire at the end of the twentieth year, 
because they are apt to become hindrances to progress, and 
because the present generation has no right to make laws 
for the next. There should be as little government, dictation 
or control of the individual as possible, because it is incon- 
sistant with his natural right. Some government, however, 
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will be necessary under the freest possible conditions. One 
of the founders of the United States said : " That govern- 
ment is best that governs least." 



TAXATION. 

Now, my Boys, I want to talk to you about Taxation. 

When I lived in Vermont, many years ago, if men wished 
to buy anything at the store they said, " what do you tax for 
it." To the doctor : " What did you tax me, for coming 
to see my child ? " 

As then understood, a tax was the price of some benefit 
received. Therefore as a tax, it was not in itself imjust. 

The taxes which a farmer pays, are supposed to be just, 
for the tax is a payment to town, county and state officials 
for acting as agents of the people ; also for the erection of 
necessary government buildings; the making of roads, 
bridges, etc. 

In this sense taxes are just, if they are not more than the 
services rendered, are worth. The apportionment of taxes, 
may be unjust. 

Farmers are " taxed to death." 

They are often taxed out of their occupation. In old 
times, the dogs were killing off our sheep. So we got the 
Legislature to put a heavy tax on dogs. That tax killed oflf 
the dogs, and let the sheep live. 

It looks as though Congress, and our State Legislatures 
are in a conspiracy to kill off the farmer, for the benefit of 
the monopolists. 
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In 1857 I left Vermont and moved to Iowa. Two years 
before, I had gone out there and bought raw prairie land. 
My taxes on one hundred and sixty acres were eight dollars 
per year. 

In the spring of '57 the land was fenced, eighty acres 
broken, a good frame house built, and a barn. In the fall 
the assessor came around and made the following inquiries : 

How many acres fenced ? How many acres plowed? 

How many bushels of wheat raised ? how many of com ? 
potatoes ? tons of hay cut and in stack ? How many cows, 
horses and hogs ? 

Value of reaper, mower, plows, harrows, com sheller, 
winnowing machine, etc.? Value of house, bam, and furni- 
ture of house ? 

I did not like to have him ask these questions, because I 
did not like to answer them. 

But I must tell the tmth. Telling the truth cost me fifty- 
two dollars. My taxes next year were sixty dollars, and in- 
creased every year for five years, by which time I had been 
" taxed to death ! " Yes, taxed out of my occupation, by 
the additions of these taxes to tariff taxes ! So I quit. 

I had been punished by the state of Iowa for doing a good 
thing for the community. 

Instead of being lazy and living off the labor of others, I 
had pitched in and worked hard at every kind of farm work, 
and so had my sons, £d. and Charley ; and no one worked 
harder than *' wife Sallie." She made the butter from eight 
cows, and the State punished her for it ; for the asses$or 
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wanted to know how many pounds she had made, and 
taxed it. 

On the east, west, north, south lay uncultivated, unim- 
proved quarter sections, of just such land as my own. 

The improvements of my farm had raised the value of all 
those vacant lands, and the speculators held them for sale, 
at a higher price than before I settled there. " O yes. Dr. 
Chase from Vermont has settled there> and has a nice family, 
and the locality is becoming more desirable ; for several fam- 
ilies of his relatives will move out next fall, and then there 
will be a school house built just over the creek." That's 
what the speculators told " farm seekers.'' . 

Were the assessments raised on these vacant lands ? 

Oh no ! The State encourages the non-cultivation of land ; 
the State encourages laziness ; the State encourages specu- 
tors to hold their lands, by low taxation. 

That is in order that speculators may rob the industrious, 
by demanding higher prices for their lands. 

Now, if the speculator should repent of his meanness, and 
improve his acres by plowing, fencing and building, he is at 
once met by the assessor and told : 

'* If you dare be a benefit to the community, and either 
labor yourself on those acres, or employ labor, I will punish 
you to the very extent of the law — by taxation." 

'' Tax nothing but land vdlues.'*^ 

Supposing that the State of Iowa had done that. Then 
every one of the speculators would have either sold his land 
cheap to some one who wished to use it, or he would have 
employed labor on it himself. 
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If that had been the case my taxes need not have been 
more than twenty dollars per year ; and the speculator's the 
same ; and the state and county would have had plenty of 
money to spend for roads and public buildings ; paid for, 
instead of selling bonds at less than par, and then paying 
seven per cent, interest on the face value. 

What a lot of drones lived at the coimty seat, doing 
nothing but shaving notes at thirty per cent., and buying and 
selling quarter sections ; GocPs loan to the generation of nun 
to subsist fronts and not to gamble with. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Taxes are now raised, by taking a percentage of the value 
of property. As a rule the tax is not laid on the full value. 
In some states, the assessment, or estimated value for the 
purposes of taxation, is only one-half of the selling value. 

You farmers know how that is in the country ; perhaps 
you do not know how it works in the cities. 

In the country the assessor comes around. He finds out 
everything that you own ; and he asks questions. 

It is not very easy to cheat the country assessor. If you 
tell a he he will find it out. All of your neighbors aie inter- 
ested in your affisurs. They are going to make you pay your 
share of taxes. And if you make incorrect returns, your 
neighbors will correct them for you, with the assessor. 

But how does it work in the city ? I will tell you about St. 
Louis, and it b the same in St. Paul, Minneapolis, or other 
large places. 

The citizen is sent a blank. He writes down all he pleases , 
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V and no more, and swears to it. The poor man writes down 
all he has, as a rule, for, as a rule he is more honest. The 
well-to-do and rich write down mighty little. 

With piano, pictures, furniture, etc., worth ten thousand 
dollars, he will return one thousand. If he has bonds and 
cash to the amount of five hundred thousand dollars, he will 
not return one cent. If worth five millions in stocks, bonds, 
cash, he may return fifty thousand dollars. And the asses- 
sor does nothing about it. 

If the rich man has a million dollars deposited in a bank 
he draws it out, takes a certified check, and says, " Mr. 
Cashier, will you please keep this in your vault two or three 
days ? " And then the cashier swears that Mr. Millionaire 
has no money on deposit in bank. " They all do it," is the 
excuse for cheating. 

The poor people of cities are those who pay the taxes. 

Houses cannot be hidden and so they are " returned " at 
one half what they are worth. Vacant lots are often returned 
at one-sixth of their worth. 

I asked Mr. Turner what he would sell a comer vacant lot 
for, I GO feet by loo feet. He said eighty thousand dollars. 
Then I went to the assessor's office and found it assessed at 
sixteen thousand. And so the owner did not care to sell it, 
except at ten thousand more than it would then bring, 
because his taxes on it were so light. 

With all this lying, this perjury, this avoiding taxation in 
the cities, do you farmers not see that the taxation between 
the country and the city is unequal ? 

Farmers f you pay double your share of direct taxation. 
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The Board of Equalization? 

Oh, I know all about that. The influence of plutocratic 
wealth settles all that m favor of the cities. 

No contest has yet taken place between the very " rich " 
and the " well-to-do " citizens, that the rich have not beaten 
both the well-to-do and the poor ; and they will continue to 
do so, just as long as the present system of taxation is in 
operation. 

Taxation of personal property in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and all other cities in the United 
States, has proved an utter failure, so far as getting it fairly 
assessed, is concerned. This is the testimony of every 
assessor. 

Why IS it that " good men," as the world goes, lie so, and 
thus get rid of paying a great sum of money into the treasury 
of the people ? There are so many answers, that I won't 
mention them now, perhaps I will by and by. 

Boys, you see the farmer is continually robbed by the 
cities, because personal property in the cities cannot be dis- 
covered in order to be taxed, and it will continue to be so 
as long as men are dishonest. 

Men have a feeling that taxation is robbery. My neighbor, 
a lady, told the assessor last summer that he ought to be 
ashamed to come around every year, and rob her, and she 
said : '* My husband worked hard day after day and month 
after month, to get money enough to buy the furniture in this 
house, and now you come around and want us to pay for it 
again ; and we will have to pay for it, in city taxes, twice 
over, before it is worn out." 
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This feeling is very prevalent among both poor and rich, 
and there must be a just foundation for such a sentiment 

All unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, it is robbery. 

And I think the present system of taxation is unnecessary 
taxation ; for there is a natural source of revenue for all ex- 
penses of government, both national and state. 

It is the commercial price for the use of land and lots, 
aside from improvements ; and I think it is so true that I 
have had a rubber stamp made, with which to print it on all 
the letters I mail, in order that it may prove to be a success- 
ful missionary short-tract. 

It is this : *' The rent of land and government expenses 
are both caused by population. Let one pay the other." 

Now my boys, don't say " humbug." If you will open 
your mind to the light of truth, I can help you to understand 
this, and admire the beautiful justice of it. 

Nothing is good that is not just. 

Justice is a principle away down at the bottom of all good 
things, and sustains them. 

We have already seen that every person on this globe has 
an equal right to just what rights belong to you. 

All the laws that men have made, cannot annul your 
rights ; these laws may rob you, but they take from you what 
justice should restore to you. 

If you admit that God or nature placed Adam and Eve on 
this great earth, then you must admit that it was from the 
earth that they must get their living. It was theirs to use 
for this purpose. As children were bom to them those 
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children had equal rights with their parents ; and so with each 
successive generation of people to the present time. 

The CoBonTNTiY makes the Value of Land. 

All men have equal rights to whatever is gained by the 
general growth and improvements of the community in which 
they reside. Land, whether farming land or city lots, 
depends entirely on the growth of population for increased 
value. 

If a farmer starts out and makes a farm in a territory of 
thirty miles square, where there is not another living beings 
the price of his land, if he has to buy it, will be very low ; let 
us put it at one dollar and a quarter per acre. 

By the time two hundred farmers have settled in that 
coimty land equally desirable with his land, would sell 
for two dollars and a half per acre. By the time one thous- 
and farmers have settled there land would be worth four 
dollars per acre; and when there were three thousand 
farmers and three thousand families averaging five persons 
each, the land would average twelve or thirteen dollars per 
acre. 

How do I know that? I know it by experiment, study, 
observation. 

The " dirt '' value of any community in the United States, 
is very nearly five hundred dollars to each inhabitant 
whether in the country orin the city. 

Where there is freedom for the population to spread out, 
the figures are true as a rule. Where population is confined 
as it is in Boston and New York, by water, the value rises to 
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seven or eight hundred dollars per inhabitant. By value I 
mean worth, estimation, use. 

Price relates to money, or exchange of merchandise, or 
labor, or of privilege, or humbug. 

When I speak of taking the " rental value " of land, I 
mean the price of the rental value. And I also mean the free 
competitive price of that rental. 

I am speaking of the selling value, or holding value, and 
not the assessor's valuation. 

The rule of five hundred dollars per inhabitant applies to 
such cities as St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo and 
to any coimty in which you farmers live, and you can easily 
prove it 

And so every child bom in the state of Missouri adds five 
hundred dollars to the selling price of the land of the whole 
state. If the child is bom in the city of St. Louis it adds 
that value to the city lots of St. Louis. 

The selling price of land determines its rent. 

The rent of a building lot in St. Louis is about one- 
twentieth of its selling value. A lot worth ten thousand 
dollars will rent for five or six hundred dollars a year for ten 
years. At that time it must be re-valued, for if the popula- 
tion of the city should increase, the land as a rule, will sell 
higher and rent higher. 

I, at one time, lived on a comer of Olive street. It was a 
hired house. A man came firom Chicago and offered the 
owner of the place, which was 50 by 150 feet, twenty thous- 
and dollars per year rent for fifty years ; and that man 
erected a stone mercantile building on it at a cost of three 
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hundred thousand doUars. The buildmg is filled with people 
"who are paying all the land rent and all the building rent, 
besides the taxes, the wear and tear and the insurance. 

The children of a dead man are getting $20,000 a year 
for nothing done by themselves or done by the dead man ; 
but done by the industry and activity of four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand people. 

Thebe thousands of people have built houses, paved 
streets, made street railroads, put up telegraphs, telephones, 
etc., and pay over six milliotis of dollars a year for the 
government of St. Louis ; which government means all public 
expenses. 

That $20,000 a year received by the dead man's children 
being a sum earned by the community, belongs to the com- 
munity, and in justice should be used by the community to 
pay its expenses of government ; for the rent of land and 
government expenses, are both caused by population. Let 
one pay for the other. And being justice, is therefore the 
law of God ; the law of nature. How beautiful are all the laws 
of nature ! How beautiful this economic law that the rent of 
land will always be enough to pay the expenses of govern- 
ment. 

St. Louis pays millions of dollars yearly for the safety and 
comfort of its inhabitants. 

It does not spend enough. It does not take decent care 
of the insane, sick and indigent. 

It has a moral nght, a natural right to fifteen millions of 
dollars yearly as the rent of the bare dirt location of St. Louis. 

It justly belongs in the city treasury, in the treasury of the 
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people. If that could be, and it will be in a few years, there 
would be no taxes on houses, stores, manufactories. No 
taxes on furniture or merchandise. No taxes on men for 
buying and selling. No taxes on horses, vehicles, etc. No 
taxes on anything except things we wished to destroy. 

Taxes Discourage Industry. 

Some things can be put out of existence by taxation. The 
usefulness of some things can be impaired or destroyed by 
taxation. But land is one thing in the world whose useful- 
ness cannot be impaired by taxation. This is one thing in 
the world, that you cannot destroy or lessen the value of, by 
taxation or by any other means whatever. 

There is one gift of nature to all mankind, that monopolists 
can, and do control, and make the rest of the world pay them 
for its use. 

By violence, by war, by usurpation, by fraud, the robbers 
of all ages have compelled the rest of the people to pay 
them tribute for the use of God's great gift to all mankind : 

" Mother Earth ;" 

who offers her bosom to all her children with equal love. 

And the great mass of mankind have allowed themselves 
to be humbugged into the belief that land monopoly is now 
right, because it has been so long in existence ; just as 
though a wicked principle could become a good principle by 
age. 

The laws of land monopoly were made by men : Men will 
by and by abolish those wicked laws. 

Private ownership of land is wrong ! 
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Private possession of land is right, when the price for 
that yearly and exclusive possession goes into the treasuries 
of the people. 

EXCLUSIVE POSSESSION. 

Farmers must have exclusive possession of their acreSy in 
order to have security for their labor, their crops, their 
orchards, their fences, their houses, their bams. 

They must have exclusive possession of their homes in 

order to have ambition to improve them ; in order to have 
ambition to get good roads, good schools, good churches, 

good county buildings. 

For some years past, mortgaged fanners have had very 
serious doubts about the tenure of their farms. They are 
now afraid they will lose them, and that very fear prevents 
them from setting out forest trees, fruit trees, and making 
other permanent improvements. 

Thousands of farmers now wish it had been impossible to 
mortgage their farms. The selling value of their land has 
been a trap into which they have fallen,- and now they are 
liable to be starved out. Borrowed money is often a fatal 
bait. 

If there was no buying and selling of land, then there 
could be only the buying and selling of the value of improve- 
ments, and a bonus for possession. 

No money could be borrowed on land, for it would have 
no selling value, and could not be mortgaged. 

A farm and home would be forever secure to the posses- 
sor, as long as he paid his tax. Even if a man's farm is not 
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now mortgaged, it is secured to him only as long as he pays 
his taxes. 

If there was no selling value to the bare land of a farm, a 
farmer who wishes to change his location, would not have to 
buy tlie bare land of another. He would sell his improve- 
ments, and purchase the improvements of the other. 

If a man wished to sell his farm and go into a city, and 
purchase a house to live in, or a store to sell goods 
in, he would pay nothing for the lot ; but he would buy the 
building. 

If he wished to build on a vacant lot, he would pay 
nothing for it, except a yearly tax amounting to its " rental 
value," to the government. The rental value of land is low 
in the country and high in cities. 

When all taxes are abolished, except the one tax of rent 
on land, the cities will pay more tax than now, and the farms 
will pay far less. 

THE SINGLE TAX. 

The single tax means the abolition of all taxes upon labor 
or the products of labor — that is, the abolition of all taxes 
save one tax levied on the value of land, inespective of im- 
provements. 

If the " Single Tax" was in operation in Missouri to-day, 
the city of St. Louis would have fifteen millions of cash 
yearly. Five millions of this might go to the rest of the state 
to pay general expenses ; and other cities would contribute 
in like proportion. 

Thus farmers would be relieved of their present great 
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burden of taxes, and yet have plenty of money for improved 
roads, bridges, etc. 

Farmers must imderstand thoroughly, that the land tax 
can only be assessed on the bare value of land before it is 
plowed, or any human labor employed on it. 

Whatever such land would rent for at auction, would be 
the guide of the assessor in making his figures. 

Assessment under the "Single Tax" would be as now; 
once in two years. 

The same system of assessment, and tax collection could 
be as now, only the "Single Tax" would do away with the ex- • 
pense of many officials, which would certainly be desirable. 

The tax on land values, or rents could never be more than 
they would be worth, for the tax on land, or rent, is now all 
it will stand, for men sell as high as they can ; but now it 
goes into the pockets of men, instead of into the public 
pocket. 

Under the " Single Tax," a poor man would find plenty 
of inferior land that no speculator would pay taxes on ; and 
thus had been sold, and bought in by the county. He would 
go on to that land as a squatter and make his little farm, 
and no one could dispossess him as long as he paid the 
small tax, or no tax upon it, for the tax would be no more 
than an improver would be willing to pay. 

Speculative value would be dead, and such a thing as a 
land-speculator could not exist. 

A great era of prosperity to farmers and all others would 
ensue if all tariffs and all taxes were abolished. 

" Free Trade " means not only the free exchange of labor 
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between different states, domestic and foreign, but it means 
free exchange of labor between individuals. 

Free exchange of labor between persons cannot exist 
where people are denied their natural rights to apply their 
labor to nature herself. Justice calls for equal right to the 
use of the land itself, or an equal right to the rent which use, 
and the community produces. 

The rent of land is not a steady quantity. It is always 
varying. If a community is prospering, rent constantly in- 
creases. If the contrary condition is the case with the com- 
munity, then rent decreases. 

Under the " Single Tax " every man would have his share 
of rent, for it would go into the public purse. Under 
" Single Tax " every person would pay his share of taxation, 
for his share of public money, "rent money," would be taken 
from the public purse and used for government expenses ; 
used for the very purposes for which taxation is now em- 
ployed. 

No man could be made to pay either more or less than his 
proportion of taxes. 

A SINGLE TAX ARGUMENT. 

POPULATION CAUSES RENT. 

In South Dakota is a town called Garretson. A new rail- 
road had left the town of Pallisade so far to one side that 
the people abandoned that place, and moved their houses to 
the station called Garretson. 

Immediately the lot-owners raised their prices for lots all 
they would bear, and continued to do so as population in- 
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creased. The lots were worth from $200 upward. But at 
Pallisade the lots are now worth nothing, for it is population 
that causes the rent of land. 

At Pallisade there is no population, and no rent. But at 
Garretson there is a growing population, and a growing 
rent. 

At Pallisade there are no city expenses. At Garretson 
the city expenses increase in proportion to population, and 
rent. 

There should be no taxes at Garretson, for rent should go 
into the city treasury and pay all ctty expenses ; for the popu- 
lation caused rent. Here is a practical showing of " the 
Single Tax " argument. 

How will the ''Single Tax'' benefit all people? This 
' * Single Tax " is not a true name, and we * ' free-land " men , 
use it only for convenience ; it is a bridge which we shall 
use only a few years until all taxation is abolished, and only 
rent is taken for all government expenses. 

Whatever will benefit the farmers as a whole class, must 
benefit all other classes of labor ; for the whole prosperity of 
the world rests upon agriculture. 

The first thing a people must have is food. A barren 
rock in mid-ocean, a hundred miles square, incapable of 
raising the least particle of food from itself, might contain a 
million of industrious people, rich in everything that makes 
a comfortable and luxurious life, if they may have freedom 
to trade where they choose. For they could buy food, and 
raw materials to manufacture. And as long as they could 
be supplied with these things, they could turn their whole 
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attention to manufacturing. When farmers are doing well 
all other labor flourishes, as a rule ; for the more a fanner 
can get for his labor, the greater the activity of all other 
labor to supply the luxuries as well as the necessities of the 
prosperous farmer. 

On the other hand the farmer prospers when all other 
labor prospers ; for all other people who do the work of the 
community can purchase more of the farmers' products ; 
and when trade is free, agricultural products must rise in 
price, when the ability to buy and use is greater among 
mechanics, factory-men and business-men. 

If all these men had no taxes to pay, such as we now call 
taxes, they would have more money to devote to their own 
necessities and luxuries. 

If all taxation were abolished, trade would be free. 

If all taxation were abolished, a mighty load would be re- 
moved from every kind of honest labor. And the burden 
would be transferred to the shoulders of the robbers and the 
thieves, who live without laboring themselves, and they would 
very soon be unable to practice their professions ; and that 
would, in about one generation or less, wipe them out of ex- 
istence, for they would be either in the poor house, the 
penitentiary, or the grave. 

Suppose all taxation abolished, and all of the rent taken 
by government for naked land, lots, mining lands, etc. 
Under those conditions no one is holding land or lots that 
he is not making good use of, for he can't pay rent unless 
he is making more than the rent by using the land, lots, 
mines^ etc, 
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Labor would be in great demand in order to utilize the 
land ; wages would rise. 

All land or lots that could not be made useful by competi- 
tion would fall back to the city, the county, the state, and 
any or all of this land could be occupied by any one without 
rent, until two or more persons applied for the same land 
or lot. 

No mechanic or factory-hand or farm-hand would then 
work for less wages than the sum he could make for himself 
on vacant land. Thus : The single tax would immediately 
relieve the " glut" of the labor market. 

'The land-speculator-robber would be obliged to improve 
his land by cultivation, in order to pay the rent. The city- 
lot- speculator-robber would be obliged to hire mechanics 
and erect a dwelling house or a store in order to pay his 
rent. 

How long do you think John Smith would be willing to pay 
four thousand eight hundred dollars yearly taxes on the lot 
around the corner, when, keep it as long as he could, it 
would not sell for more than one hundred dollars ? 

The single tax in operation would cause a jump in all de- 
partments of labor and industry. 

Just think of the 

Glorious Era 
that is coming and near. I am seventy-one years old and 
may not live to see it. But some of you, farmers will, for 
it will be here in 1900. 

O, how glad I am for my children, and grandchildren, and 
for yours too. Take hope. 
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I know what some of you are thinking about. " Well, Pa 
Chase is going to make us farmers, pay all the taxes after 
all." 

Think it out, and you will see how absurd that is. 

When the single tax comes, the owner of the city lot will 
charge the tax-rent, and the house-rent to the occupier, and 
then pay the rent-tax in to the city treasury. Now he puts 
it into his own pocket. 

It will be no use for him to try to make the occupier pay 
more than the rent-tax, for if he did, the city would take it 
for its own treasury. The owner of the house will merely 
coDect the tax-rent for the city's use. 

He cannot help doing that for the building and lot will 
both be held for the tax-rent and lot-rent. 

Compensation to Landowners. 

Thus wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson, in reference to the 
proposition to compensate slave-owners : 

" Pay ransom to the owner. 

And fill the bag to the brim ! 
Who is the land'Ownerf The slave is the owner ; 

And ever was ; Pay him I " 

There is no owner of land ; there never was, and never 
will be. 

If any are to be compensated, let it be the people, who 
have so long been deprived of their rights, by private monop- 
oly in land. Let the monopolists reimburse the people. 
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THE POLICE POWER OF THE NATION. 

Every city of Europe is full of churches. Thousands of 
Christian crosses are standing at the cross-roads of all 
Europe. 

The cities of the United States are also full of churches. 
Thousands of meeting houses dot the landscape of the more 
unsettled districts. 

Those European states contain millions of men armed 
with guns and swords, ready at a moments notice to com- 
mence butchering each other. 

They are ready also to fire the cities of each other, and to 
devastate the farms of innocent woiking people who wish 
to be let alone. 

Those millions of men who might be in the field and work- 
shops making the good things that every one would like to 
use, are taken away from their homes by 

The Government, 

and compelled to kill people whom they do not hate. 

The men women and children who are left at home aie 
obliged to work more hours, and harder hours, and have less 
to eat and to wear because the governors of countries will 
have a Standing Army and Navy, 

The people of these United States have blindly followed 
in the foot-steps of European custom. " O yes, America 
must have an army and navy ! " It is aristocratic. There- 
fore Republicans and Democrats must have a fighting force ! 

And so the people who work must give of their time, about 
seventy millions of days work per annum, in order to feed 
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and clothe the killing'proftssion. Even if they kill nobody 
in years, yet they must shoot away lots of powder, so as to 
make a big noise in order to scare the European Nations 
into being good friends. Or in order to 

Dare Them to Fight. 

Now boys, see how absurd this is. Suppose you always 
carried loaded guns when you went to exchange some oats 
for wheat, with your neighbor ! 

Suppose you always carried loaded guns, when you were 
invited out to take supper and spend the evening with 
neighbors ! 

Suppose you always kept loaded cannon pointing at the 
gates where your neighbors might drive in to trade horses 
with you, or for social visits. 

Suppose, Dick Oglesby, you always strutted about with "a 
chip on your shoulder," daring the boys of your neighbor- 
hood to " knock it off ! " Are these doings the best way to 
keep the peace ? 

Is that the way Quaker Wm. Penn kept peace with the 
wild Indian tribes of Pennsylvania ? Is that the way 

The Blessed Man Jesus 

taught the people of this world to do, when he lived in it ? 
Why don't the people who say they are Christ's people, do 
what Christ told them to do ? 

People have disobeyed Jesus for nearly two thousand 
years ! People have disobeyed the law of natural right as 
long as that ; oh yes, longer ! Is it not time for people to 
begin to obey right ? Obey justice ? Obey Jesus ? 
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Some of you boys say : " That sounds all right to read, 
but I'll be blamed if I can see 

How WE CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT AN ArMY 

AND Navy." 

We can't tell until we try. It is considered cowardly to 
attack Quaker people, or other persons opposed to fighting, 
and also defenseless people. It is considered cowardly in 
any Nation to attack defenseless Nations. 

You big boys won't see a small boy put upon, by a big 
boy. You yell out : " Let him alone why don't you take 
one of your size ? " That's the sense of right. ^ _ ; 

The origin of war, in nearly every case^ is something X 

about trade. The United States Governor, and the Great 
Britian Governor, are each ready at this moment to set other \ 
people to fighting about some seal skins, or muskrat skins, 
that grow up in northern oceans. Nonsense ! 

Why don't Hanison and Victoria have a fight in a prizp 
ring and settle it And settle it this way : The Victor to 
have the oceans and the Defeated the gate money. 

Restricted trade makes enemies. 

Free trade makes friends. 

Which is the best ? 

Now, Dick Oglesby, and you other boys, I want you to 
preach free-trade imtil you go to Congress. After you are 
in Congress vote to sell the Custom Houses. Until you get 
to Congress preach " the smallest possible army and navy." 
And preach : 

No cannon in our harbors, to threaten trading or visiting 
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ships. When you get to Congress, vote to turn the warships 
into trading-vessels. 

Vote to melt the Fort-cannon into plowshares. 

Vote to discharge all the Privates in the army and navy ; 
and put the officers on " half-pay," until wanted. 

But if you think that we must have some sort of a 
" National Police force," why let there be a skeleton army 
that can be immediately filled up. 

The young men of this country are always ready to defend 
a just cause ; and would fly to its support when needed. 

The moral support of the whole world comes to the de- 
fense of a just cause, and will demand arbitration. Nations, 
more and more submit their differences to arbitration ; just 
as Individuals do ; for common sense teaches it to be the 
better way. 

Common sense is the natural sense of right. 



TREATMENT OF CRIME. 

One of the most interesting subjects to consider in Politi- 
cal Economy is the treatment of crime. 

If all persons in the community respected the private 
rights and the equal rights of individuals, there would be no 
crime. But this is ^ not the case, and until the Race de- 
velops into a higher civilization than history tells us of, we 
must deal with crime and criminals. 

One of the principal reasons for organized government is 
to protect persons and property from physical violence, and 
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to insure as far as may be the enjoyment of equal rights by 
every person in the State. 

While crimes against the physical bodies of " persons " are 
of a more agravated character, as a rule, than those com- 
mitted against " property," it will be found in many cases 
that crimes against property are as great as crimes against 
persons, and in fact are crimes against persons. 

A poor person's property is more a part of himself than 
that belonging to a rich man, for the poor person's properly 
may be his daily bread, not only for himself, but for his wife 
and children. A person may as justly be shot dead as to 
be starved to death. 

A crime against property in the case of the rich man 
might give him no physical inconvenience, while ihe same 
crime against the poor man might not only be life-long dis- 
tress for himself and family, but might be death itself. 

While the written law of justice must be the same for 
all, yet in its application to individual cases, the unwritten 
law of ethical right should be applied to the treatment of 
special cases of crime. Therefore I consider that the theft 
of ten dollars from the rich man is not so great a crime as 
the theft of ten dollars from the poor man ; although the 
written law might not thus treat the case. 

The '* Court " should deal out justice, and justice only, 

under all circumstances. 

Crimes 

are those actions which violate private " right " or equal right. 
Without a violation of rights there can be no crime. Unless 
a person violates natural right, or equal right, that person is 
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no criminal, even if ihe " Statute law " declares the contrary. 

Natural or personal right can never be impaired or abro- 
gated. It may be withheld, but the business of the govern- 
ment is to restore the right, and that restoration is due^ no 
matter how long it has been held in abeyance. 

I advise you to criticise the " law " and all proposed legis- 
lation. Constant attention to the insidious growth of 
" wrongs," of injustice, is the price of liberty. 

What shall we do with the criminal? The criminal is 
always a robber or a thief. He must make restitution. Is 
that all ? Perhaps so, if it is the first conviction. 

If a robber by profession he must make restitution if pos- 
sible, and then be deprived of liberty for a longer or shorter 
time, for the purpose of reformation. 

If the criminal has commited murder he cannot make 
restitution. It is an agravated crime because he has 
destroyed the natural rights of a citizen ; and he is withhold- 
ing the right of wife and children, perhaps, and has injured 
the moral tone of natural right in all society. 

Such a criminal must lose his personal liberty by confine- 
ment, and in such manner that he may have time to repent, 
and become at heart a better person. 

Punishment is only another name for revenge, and there- 
fore should form no part in government action regarding 
criminals. Repentance carries with it the sense of restitu- 
tion ; therefore the property of the criminal should be taken 
for that purpose unless it will injure other innocent persons. 
The rights of some innocent persons should not be violated 
in order to make good the impaired rights of other innocent 
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persons. For instance: A murderer's family should not 
be made beggars by the law, in order to keep beggary from 
the family of the killed man. 

If you will continually measure all judgments of the law 
by the natural law of rights you will, after awhile, restore 
something like Justice to the Courts. Justice ; Right ; Law ; 
each meant all the same in theory, in Roman Jurisprudence. 

I could write a volume on ** The Treatment of Criminals " 
with much satisfaction to myself, but I am afraid not to you, 
young men, for I know from experience, that young persons 
are in favor of revenge for injuries. With the evolution of 
" morals " and the evolution of " age," they change their 
opinions. 

I cannot too often teD you, boys, that the reason for 
organizing a government at all is for the adjustment of 
rights. Persons must be protected in body, in reputation, 
in property. Everything in civilization comes to the law of 
right. The making of roads ; the laying out of a city ; the 
building of houses, factories, gas-works, water-works, tele- 
graph, and the erection of public libraries, museums, and 
other community necessaries and luxuries. 

Is the law of equal right violated when the individual is 
compelled to do his share of public work ? If he does not 
perform his share, then is he not violating the rights of all 
others in the community ? Some of my friends say that " he 
should not be compelled?^ Then I say that he should leave 
the community, and live alone in the desert. 

Mankind naturally like society. Let men pay for society 
if they desire it ; it is worth the cost. 
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When I was a young fanner, I took my team and went 
forty miles after a friend, in order to get himself and family 
to settle on the adjoining bit of " wild land." You^ young 
men, know how that is, for you will ride five miles through 
the mud, on a dark night, in order to go to a dance, •* and 
see all ihe folks." 

The law of equal right demands that the criminal be com- 
pelled to sunender, for a longer or shorter time, his own 
personal rights. Self-preservation is a law of Nature ; it is 
a law of natural right, and therefore an attack may be re- 
pelled, and the equal rights of the community maintained. 
To a certain extent the criminal has forfeited his natural 
right of liberty. But to inflict physical punishment, is to 
commit another crime. 

The injured party might be justified in inflicting, in some 
cases, severe punishment, but I question the wisdom of such 
a course. And I deny the right of any other person or per- 
sons to inflict punishment in behalf of the injured party. 
This savors to much of revenge. It must not be lost sight 
of for a moment, that in all probability there will be very 
much less crime under free conditions. 

When a person is convicted of crime, let the State put 
him in a reformatory, to be released when there is good 
evidence that he will " behave " himself. While he is there 
let him work at some trade, and give the results to his 
family, or to those whom he has wronged. 

The present mode of treating criminals is a crime itself. 
The people who make and sustain these unjust laws against 
criminals are as wicked and ignorant as those they are help- 
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ing to destroy in jails and penitentiaries. The present 
treatment of criminals is sure to seriously impair whatever 
moral character they may have when arrested. No person 
is wholly depraved. No criminal is without the spark that 
could kindle into a flame a better character, if society 
would furnish the means. 

It is cruel to dress convicts in a garb of dishonor. To 
make men better, they must have self-respect, and that feel- 
ing must be encouraged. Let us abolish punishment. Let 
us try reformation. 



THE DEATH PENALTY. 

Has every person a right to his own life ? Has every 
person a right to his own property ? If one person robs an- 
other of his property, has the thief a right to keep it ? Shall 
he restore the stolen property in order to make restitution ? 
If he cannot restore the stolen property, shall he give an 
equivalent of his own ? If he does that, does he make resti- 
tution? Is it a benefit to the person robbed to receive 
restitution ? If the thief bums my property^ and refuses to 
make restitution, will it benefit me if I bum his property ? 

If he has no property, and is incapable, from sickness or 
death, of making restitution, will it benefit me to destroy the 
property of his wife and children ? If it will do me no good 
to revenge myself in this way, will it do the " State " any 
good? 
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If I take a man's life, can I make restitution by giving up 
my own ? Will that restore his life? 

Will the giving up of my life be of any benefit to his wife 
and children ? Will the giving up of my life be of any bene- 
fit to the " State " ? 

Have I any right to destroy the life of another ? If I do 
that, has his wife or children a right to destroy mine ? Have 
I a right to destroy my own life ? 

Does not the " State " hold the " theory " that human life 
is so sacred a thing that no person has the right to destroy 
his own life ? 

If life is so sacred a thing that the owner of it has no 
right to destroy it, has any other person a right to destroy it ? 
Have two persons the right ? Have a thousand consenting 
persons ? 

Premeditated killing of a human being is murder^ whether 
by the " State " or the individual. 

Murder is a contagious disease! Murde^jthought is 
murder-yeast. One murder ferments in the public thought, 
and other murders soon Follow. 

Newspapers are yeast-pots of murder. Thousands read 
the harrowing details, and the murder-yeast ferments in 
receptive brains and hearts, and more murders are bom. 

The " State " murders a man because he has committed 
murder; and thus a national murder-yeast is brewed, which 
multiplies to the delight of newsboys, the cash box of news- 
papers, and the debased public mind. 

The highest ethics of civilized and half civilized nations is 
love, and not revenge. The old religions taught revenge. 
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Jesus denounced that principle, and was murdered for 
preaching the rule of love and forgiveness. 

Pretended followers of that Christ have abandoned those 
principles^ and advocate revenge by the " State." 

Being ashamed to acknowledge it for themselves, they 
endeavor to spread the responsibility of committing murder 
over the whole' people as a soulless corporation, but that 
cannot be done, for every person is an integral part of the 
State, and is responsible for the laws and action of the State, 
so far as he acquiesces in its enactments. Persons who ad- 
vocate legal murder are as responsible as an individual in a 
naob is, which commits the same crime. 

The rights and responsibilities of the ** State " are equally 
the rights and responsibilities of the ^' individual " ; for they 
can be no higher than those of the individuals composing 
the " State." 

As a rule, does not the murder of a man cause great 
suffering of mind and heart among his immediate relatives 
and friends? Does it not often cause them poverty and 
physical suffering ? 

As a rule, is there any dishonor attached to the memory 
of the dead man from the mere fact that he was thus killed ^ 

As a rule, is there any dishonor thrown upon his family 
on that account ? 

On the other hand, what is the fact relating to the man 
whom the law murders ? Whom the community murders ? 
Does not ignominy attach to his memory for one, two, three 
generations ? 

Do not the wife and family share in this disgrace ? Does 
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not a cloud of reproach dim the lives of children and grand- 
children? 

Why does the crime that the people unite in committing 
transcend so much the iniquity of the personal murder? 

Why does it inflict so much more sorrow and disgrace 
than an individual murder ? Has not the " State "-murder 
multiplied sorrow in proportion to the number of people 
engaged in it ? 

Can there be a more cold-blooded, premeditated murder 
than that which the State commits, after waiting months and 
years before perpetrating the crime ? 

Three millions of people unite in murdering a man whom 
they have never even seen or spoken to ! 

Think of the fiendish brutality of the State, which keeps 
its victim shut up for six years, with the hangman's rope 
dangling in his sight ! Thus a cat tortures the mouse which 
it at last kills. 

The ethics of expediency always correlate ^th personal 
right ; true expediency is justice. 

It is not expedient to kill the murderer owing to serious 
doubts of the sanity of the criminal. 

The murderous appetite was perhaps inherited. The State 
kills persons innocent of that crime. State murders do not 
prevent personal murders. 

Shall the State teach revenge to our children ? Shall it 
reverse the ethical law of mankind which has obtained in all 
historical ages, expressed in the saying of Buddha : 

" Do not unto others that which you wish should not be 
done unto you." 
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Are you willing that the State shall teach a principle that 
you deprecate in your own home ? Shall the law of hate, of 
unforgiveness, of unforgetting, of revenge, be the family 
chord of union ? Brutes fight for the opportunity to gratify 
their physical desires, and to preserve their lives. 

That is the law of instinct. But revenge forms no part of 
their natures, as a rule. No feud is taken up by their 
relatives or the common herd. Sympathy for each other 
exists, and they render each other aid in sickness or injury. 

The illustrated law of evolution shows more and more of 
this, as the ascent is higher and higher. 

All along the line of historical civilization, we can observe 
the passions of hate and revenge left more and more behind. 

We may see where any nation stands in civilization and 
enlightment by its punishments. 

Some people are always far in advance of the whole body, 
but the laws of a State are a sure indication of the ethical 
condition of the majority of its voters. 

Suppose there is a hereafter-world. How will you like to 
meet the man whom you have helped to murder ? 

Perhaps he will say, " I was innocent." " I was insane." 
" I inherited the murder appetite."" ** It forced me beyond 
my will." 

Or : " It is true that I was guilty, but I became truly 
penitent before you killed me, and I could have become a 
useful member of society if you had not sent me into this 
life." 

Or : " Yes, I was guilty of the killing, but how could you, 
as a member of the Christian church, violate a fundamental 
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principle of Jesus Christ in giving your sanction to my * legal 
murder ' ? Did not Jesus teach you to forgive, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven ? I will not blame you for 
your crime ; but if the State had put me into such confine- 
ment that I could not have done further harm, under the law 
of kindness I could have learned much better how to love 
than to hate. 

Young men, I have written thus fully, on this subject 
because I want you to learn to analyse all questions, by the 
law of right. The practice of other States, of other Nations 
should not influence you at all, in your decisions. 



RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION. 



a 



Thou shalt not " does nothing for morality ; and morality 
means right. 

** Thou shalt not " never elevated a human soul ** one jot.'* 
Trace all the ** shalt nots " to their final exemplification andi 
you will see more evil than good in them. 

" Shalt not " weakens the moral forces of the mind. If 
rouses the natural antagonism to oppression. 

*• Shalt not " removes responsibility of self control. 

** Shalt not " invades natural right. 

** Shalt not " never prevented a murder, robbery or thef 

** Shalt not " has instigated millions of crimes. 

In most cases ** Shalt not '' is a crime in itself. 

I am entitled to myself; to my freedom ; nearly all '' sb 
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nots " rob me of my freedom. I am my own judge ; my own 
justice ; my own right. 

I refuse to submit to the standard of others, whether in 
politics or religion ; in thought or sentiment. But I hold my- 
self responsible to society for the just exercise of my freedom. 

Courts, 
should be only Courts of Equity, 

They should be tribunals ascertaining the truth regarding 
the violation of the law of equal rights, and of personal 
right. 
Have I killed, or robbed, or stolen ? Arrest me. 
Have I smoked^ or drank or broken the sabbath ? Set 
me free. 
Have I sold opium, or rum ? Set me free. 
All Restrictive Legislation is Paternalism ; and all Pater- 
nalism is Restrictive Legislation. 

When one man violates the natural rights of another, let 
the court hold him responsible. There is no need of naming 
by law^ the various crimes, for there are millions of them. 

The judge should recognize each case brought before him 
by the measure of private right j equal right. If he will in- 
struct a jury to decide the case according to equity, the 
chances are all the better for justice. 



THE RUM POWER. 

The great moral movement to destroy the rum power 
commenced in Vermont, when I was a boy eight years old. 
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At, and before this time all kinds of alcoholic or inks were 
sold in all taverns, and in all stores. All families daily drank 
more or less of these unhealthy and demoralizing liquors. 

My father was a physician and a progressive man. He 
immediately enlisted in the cause of reform, and not only 
preached temperance, but abstinence. My own sympathies 
were enlisted in the work. Temperance societies were 
formed all over the state of Vermont. 

I was active in this society- work up to about 1845. We 
fought the power of rum on hygienic principles at first, and 
later on moral principles ; but never by force, until we had 
persuaded nearly all the tavern-keepers, and store-keepers 
to abandon the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

About 1845 the state of Maine passed a prohibition act. 
The temperance people of Vermont were induced, by false 
philosophy into the same measure, the following year. We 
had really got tired of preaching, and thought we could carry 
the good work of temperance to completion by a coercive 
law ; and so we passed a prohibitive law. As soon as the 
'* thou shalt not " law was passed, the moral and hygienic 
propaganda halted, sickened, died. 

I was disappointed. All true lovers of reform were disap- 
pointed. From that day to this the temperance sentiment 
in Vermont has not grown. It has receded. There is not a 
school district in the whole state where some sort of intox- 
icating liquor is not sold. Never till then, did my mind re- 
ceive the truth : that coercion cannot promote morality. 

Nothing dependent upon human appetites and passions 
can be abolished by written law. People cannot be made 
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moral by law. I wish you young men to know that " Pa " 
Chase is not, and never was a drinking man, after he was 
eight years old. 

All liquor drinking is bad for the health, and dangerous to 
morality. Use no stimulants, yourself, and do work for 
temperance. The rum power is in politics. The rum power, 
or saloon power is a tremendous power in elections. It is a 
dangerous power. 

What gives the saloon such power ? Is it not sustained by 
a monopoly law ? If trade in rum was free there would be 
small profit in selling it. 

Free Rum would take all respectability out of that trade. 
If there were no licenses to create the monopoly, any person 
could sell it who chose to do so. Then the saloon power 
would cease to exist ; for only large profits can sustain that 
kind of trade. 

The influence of the saloons in politics, or any other busi- 
ness regulated by special legislation, can be destroyed by 
reversing the process by which such influence is created : By 
repealing those laws. By enacting special laws for the regu- 
lation of any business, a class is created that is directly 
interested in legislation, and any proposed changes are 
likely, in some way to interfere with its business interests, 
and so it corrupts legislatures in a variety of ways. 

Prohibition is wrong in principle because it violates the 
equal freedom of individuals ; it attempts to govern some 
people, by other peoples consciences, which has always 
proved a failure and always will. It is closely related to the 
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superstition of the divine right of kings, and ere long the 
people will become quite as much ashamed of it. 

With the decrease of poverty that would attend the in- 
crease of liberty, intemperance would almost if not entirely, 
cease. 

The rum power never showed greater strength, or greater 
wickedness than during Grant's second term as president. 
The whisky-men made fortunes, by debauching the govern- 
ment officials who had charge of the internal revenue ; and 
the highest men in office were implicated in the frauds upon 
the people by which taxed whisky received no taxes from 
these government-protected scoundrels. Had there been no 
tax on whisky and its kindred, there could have been no 
temptation to corrupt voters and legislators; no money 
could have been made ; no outrage on public rights. 

It makes no difference what kind of merchandise is highly 
taxed, in regard to corruption and robbery. The higher the 
tax, the greater the profit of the robbery, and the greater the 
exertions to corrupt legislatures in behalf of the trusts. For 
all highly taxed articles cause trusts and monopolies. And 
these robbers of industries hesitate at no means to accom- 
plish their acts. 

The following incident shows the hellish power behind 
taxed whisky : 



" Chicago, Feb. ii, 1891. — A plot was tmearthed here t< _^ 
day which, if it had been carried out, would have resulted ;^ 
in the destruction of at least one hundred and fifty lives ar^^ 
an immense amount of property. The prominence of ikrr 
persons involved and the exposure of the selfish moti^^ - 
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which prompted the plotters have produced a profound sen- 
sation among all classes. It was no less than a plan to de- 
stroy the only opposition distillery with dynamite, and in- 
volved bribery, arson and wholesale murder. * * * 

Solicitor Hart tells the story of the plot as follows : 

" Some months ago the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton was assured that things were not just straight, from the 
fact that the trust people tried their best to have a certain 
roan appointed Inspector of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment for this district." # * * 

Two previous attempts which were attributed to the whis- 
ky trust but not proven were made to destroy Shufeldt's 
with dynamite. One of them occurred two years ago last 
fall." 

Thus it is that monopolies make war not only on the 
people but on each other. 



PROTECTION. 

Protection to what ? That word is commonly used in con- 
nection with industry. It seems to me that industry needs no 
protection. It merely needs to be let alone. It can take 
care of itself. Protection in American politics means restric- 
tion of trade. Restriction of trade is restriction of produc- 
tion. 

Protection means taxation. Protection compels the 
consumer of goods to pay a higher price for those goods, 
than he would otherwise have to, if there was no protection. 
The consumer is robbed, not only of his natural right to 
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trade where he pleases, but he is robbed of his money, that 
is : of his labor. 

Labor is protected all it can be, when it has freedom of 
production, and of exchange. No goods are ever brought 
into the United States and sold, without causing a sufficient 
amount of paid labor in the United States, to exchange for 
those imported goods. 

If Europe is willing to give us twelve houi^ work for eight 
hours work, we ought to be glad that it finds it desirable to 
trade with us on those terms. All around it is a free and 
wilHng trade. The reason that people trade is : they con- 
sider it a mutual benefit. 

European goods sold here^ cause an equal value of 
American goods to be sold there. There is a great falling 
off of exports from Germany to the United States, since that 
country raised the duties on American agricultural products. 
This is not an exceptional case. It is the rule in trade, that 
exports must be paid by imports. 

For whose benefit is labor robbed? 

For the manufacturer's only. 

For the mill-hand's never. 

There has never been protection to labor in this country. 
The mill-owner has always had free-trade in labor. 

Whenever mill-hands became dissatisfied with their wages, 
they were discharged, and new hands brought from Europe. 
Boys, its a lie, that says : The protective tariff protects labor. 
Protection violates the law of equal rights. 

Protection to one class of producers, means robbery of 
another class of producers. 
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If the law undertakes to protect all classes of producers, 
*^^ii protection does not protect. The balances are even ; 
horizontal. 

All dass-protection is an outrage on the law of equal right. 
Nearly all inspection laws are unjust. Government inspec- 
tion of butter, lard, wheat, etc., are not right. Let buyers 
of merchandise inspect their own trading. 

Let trade make its pwn laws of inspection. Trade should 
ask the government for nothing but equal freedom. Let 
trade say to government : "Hands off!" Free-trade can 
take care of itself, and asks no favors. 

Congress is continually besieged by men who go to Wash- 
ington to get some law passed which shall give themselves 
or clients special privileges. They want a chance to get a 
special opportunity to make money. 

All special legislation pretends to be for the benefit of the 
whole people ; but the originators and abettors of these 
schemes know that it is a lie. 

For thirty thousand dollars paid to each, congressmen 
sometimes stay away from the •* House," the ** Senate," 
because they have headaches (?) — when a wicked bill is to 
be passed. They stay away so that the bill can pass without 
their votes. 

Those men are cowards and traitors, and should be held 
up for scorn. These doings are so common that the moral 
tone of society has fallen to the freezing point, and the 
people have settled down in apathy and numbness, and al- 
most despair. 

The hope of this country is in the farmer^ s sons. Boys 
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stand finn for the right, and never despair. Truth and right 
shall come by and by and to stay. 



MATERNALISM— PATERNALISM. 

** He is tied to his mother's apron strings ": that is 

Maternalism. 

" He can do nothing without his daddy :" that is 

Paternalism. 

Those conditions are proper to childhood. 

They are contemptible and disastrous to manhood, when 
applied to adult life, or political life. There are two condi- 
tions of society which applaud those " Isms." 

The plutocrats believe in keeping all wealth in the hands 
of the few, to be doled out in charitable pennies to the poor. 
The poor believe that the. government " granny " should 
make their beds, prepare their food, and mend their clothes 
forever. 

Boys, how much respect have you for mother Shipton's 
twenty-four year old son, who dares not to buy a pair of 
suspenders without asking his " Mama " ? How much re- 
spect have you for his twin brother who dares not to go 
fishing without asking " Pa ? '* 

Paternalism is utterly without excuse in state and national 
government. 

Measure all legislation by it. 

Condemn all legislature ^it. 

Labor needs none of it. 
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Manufacturers need none of it. 

Commerce needs none of it. 

Posterity will think this generation a pack of cowards and 
fools. 

For one, I protest, now. 

Paternalism is the father of restrictive legislation. And 
restrictive legislation has been and is the curse of the United 
States. 

Restrictive legislation has always been in favor of monop- 
oly. 

Whatever restrictive legislation there has been against the 
poor has succeeded, wonderfully. 

Whatever restrictive legislation there has been against the 
rich has failed, wonderfully. It is time to quit such nonsense, 
and make 

Equal Freedom the Law. 

When Paternalism is once admitted as a principle of 
government, there is no end to its application. You must 
eat nothing but what the majority approve. You must go to 
the church which the majority approve. You must conduct 
your business in the way the majority desires. You must 
wear the style of clothes the majority desire. There must 
be no books or newspapers printed, except what the majority 
desire. You must raise only those crops which the majority 
desire. 

This is what paternalism leads to ; and the more we have 
of it, the more is called for. Rather let all do as they please, 
while they do not interfere with the equal right of others. 
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Each will find out for himself what is most to his own interest, 
and will trade and act accordingly. 

Let us see just what paternalism is. All persons have the 
same natural rights, and equal rights. All children have 
these rights to the same extent that adults have. But children 
have not the intelligence and physical ability to exercise 
their rights. Therefore : 

Parents hold the rights of their children in trust. Parents 
must exercise the rights of children, for children, because 
parents are supposed to have more wisdom and ability 
than the children. 

Government is created by the people ; by persons. It has 
no greater intelligence or ability than the persons who 
institute the government ; therefore, it should not hold the 
natural rights and equal rights in trust for the people. 

The government can neither bestow, nor destroy rights. 
They are always due the individual. All persons in a 
state or nation never voted to resign their rights to a trust. 
Therefore a government cannot hold m trust the rights of 
those who oppose it. 

There are always a large number of persons in a nation 
who desire the government to be paternal. The leaders of 
such a party are wicked and designing, and few in number ; 
but the larger number are only ignorant of their rights, and 
so are easily seduced and led into those measures which can 
only result in loss of their Hberties and wealth. 

Paternalism undertakes to do for people, what they should 
do individually, according to their equal rights. 
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Homes that are not happy, are no longer homes, in any 
good sense of the word. Infidelity in the family, breeds in- 
fidelity in the state. Dissension in the family, breeds dis- 
sension and selfish aims in legislators and governors. 

No obstruction should be interposed by law to the mar* 
riage of persons who desire it. 

No obstruction should be interposed by law to the divorce 
of persons who desire it. Obstruction in either case is a 
violation of the law of private right, and cannot be justified 
by society rights or equal rights. 

So far as political science is concerned marriage is nothing 
more than ^ contract. Where both parties to a contract 
wish it cancelled, the contract should end. Where only one 
of the married persons wish the contract set aside, then the 
law of equal right should guide the decision of the case. 

Children of the married parties have natural rights, which 
the law of Justice should recognize. The natural rights of 
children are: Care, attention, food, clothings shelter and 
education. Children have the right of protection from others 
until they are capable of protecting themselves. And this is 
well provided for in parental love. 

Laws granting freedom in marriage and divorce, should 
always carry with them justice to offspring. 

It is in the family home^ that justice, devotion and affec- 
tion should first be taught. Love and service to each other 
in family life, should be the source from which must come all 
that ethical education, which may inspire persons to shine in 
private life, and do great deeds for the benefit of the race. 

The happy home is the cradle of patriotism. A Patriot is 
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a lover of his country. All the dictionaries will tell you that. 
Let me tell you what I think is a patriot, in a grander, nobler 
sense. 

A patriot is a lover of the whole human race. We are all i 
children of One. Let us love one another. 

That patriotism is wicked, narrow, contemptible which says. 
" I stand for my country right or wrong." Farmer's sons ! I 
Sons of America ! Stand only for the right. 

By and by you will be legislators. When you legislate f ;r 
the United States, make only such laws as give to other 
nations the same privileges that you ask for your own. 

The whole world is only a big neighborhood ! Have free 
friendly intercourse with these neighbors. Buy of them ! Sell 
to them. Delight in their prosperity. The prosperity of one 
nation assists in developing the prosperity of the others. 

THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 

All persons have equal rights, therefore children have the 
same rights as all other persons. During infancy only a 
portion of these rights can be exercised by their possessor. 

Parents are the natural guardians of their own children ; 
and so must hold in trust the rights of their children until 
they are old enough in body and mind to exercise them. 

Governments decide that age to be about twenty years 
after birth. Experience teaches that the rights held in trust 
for children should be gradually restored to children all 
along the line of advance from toddling mfancy to adult life. 

The sacredness of the trust whereby children's rights are 
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withheld fiom them for a time, is far from being generally 
appreciated by parents or the public. 

It is certainly a crime for parents to withhold rights from 
children that they are capable of exercising. Nearly all 
children have felt the injustice of parental treatment, whether 
for punishments of wrongs commited by children, or for the 
supposed prevention of wrongs. 

When parents violate the rights of children the government 
should step in to restore those rights. 

The way to make boys manly and girls womanly is to 
throw them as much as possible on their own responsibility. 
And the way to make men and women self-reliant and self- 
supporting is to teach children to be so. 

Parents who withhold the rights of children are guilty of 
robbery. They commit a crime. 



RELIGION— LAW— MEDICINE. 

While writing this Primer, a friend asked : "Are you going 
to write on religion ? " 

"Yes," said I, "I will write about six lines, and say ": 

Religion is a personal matter relating only to the in- 
dividual. 

The state has no right to make laws in regard to it. 

The state has no right to tell me how to feel or think. 

The state has no right to tell me how to breathe. 

No person has the right to interfere with these, my natural 
rights. 
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The state has no right to either encourage or discourage 
the erection of churches, or other religious institutions. 

Religious houses should pay the same taxes that other 
houses pay. Equal right demands this. 

The medical profession should be let alone also. There 
is no more reason for the state to regulate the practice of 
medicine and dentistry than there is for the state to regulate 
the practice of shoemaking. 

There is much incompetence and dishonesty in these and 
all other professions and trades, The public health will never 
be improved, by creating a monopoly for the practice of 
medicine and dentistry. 

If the public prefer to employ " Quacks " they should 
have the privilege of employing any Quack they choose ; as 
it now is,' in most of the states, people are compelled by 
law, to employ Quacks in the medical profession. 

The Quacks out of the profession are denied the law of 
equal right, and the law of private right, and the people are 
denied their own rights in the choice of Quacks. 

How did this monopoly of medicine arise ? The doctors 
got up petitions among their personal friends and patients, 
and took them to the state capitals, and made the *' Scions '' 
believe, or pretend to believe that the people of the state 
were anxious to have a monopoly-act passed in behalf of 
science and health. 

In every case it was a lie. And now, in Missouri after 
getting the Legislature to regulate the practice of medicine 
the doctors are on this very day (Feb. 3, '90) denying the 
right of the Legislature to regulate the fees of physicians. 
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Perhaps it would be good for these doctors to take a dose of 
their own medicine. All protective legislation is bad at its 
birth, through its life, and reacts on its promoters. 

There is some necessity for sanitary law for abating nuis- 
ances that endanger the public health. Nuisances, that call 
for the operation of statute law, are evident to all people 
educated in the laws of health ; and such laws can never 
infringe the law of equal right. Public nuisances are public 
wrongs and must be abated. 

The profession of law had its glorious Era, in the time of 
the Roman Empire. Then it was the profession of justice. 

But justice has become a by-word, and one of reproach, in 
connection with the law of the Nineteenth Century. 

The majority of our statute laws have been made by 
lawyers for lawyers. These laws are for the support of a 
nice lot of very well educated men, who try to make people 
believe that the community could not do without them. 
Boys, suppose you try to do without them. 

Elect farmers, mechanics and business men to your legis- 
latures ; and abolish ninety -nine out of every hundred laws 
on the books. If, through that operation, the court-houses 
of the state should become deserted halls, you can use them 
in the day-time for schools of learning ; and in the evening 
for debates on Political Economy. 



ROADS. 

Civilization requires easy means of communication between 
neighbors, cities and counties ; both for the purpose of 
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commerce and social visiting. Therefore the common roads 
of a comity should be many, and well conditioned. 

The farmer must have a well graded and hard road on 
which to transport his produce to the village and rail-road. 
Money should not be spent in a niggardly manner for this 
purpose. 

It will be far better for the prosperity of the people to be 
lavish in common-road appropriations, than in county 
buildings. 

I wish you young men to ever bear in mind that the use- 
ful should come before the ornamental. While there is a 
certain pardonable vanity in displaying good architecture in 
the county court house and jail, yet you might well point to 
a fine system of county roads and bridges, with more enthu- 
siasm. 

The former are blots on our civilization, while the latter 
shine with the light ot modem progress. I wish you to do 
your part, a willing part in human progress, which shall in 
the days of your grandchildren abolish both court house and 
jail, or at least keep the latter always without boarders. 

Modem civilization demanded, and caused the 

Railroad. 

First came the bridle path in the forest, or the wagon 
track through the prairie grass ; then the common road of 
the county ; then the national road well rocked from Balti 
more to the Mississippi River ; and now comes the magnifi- 
cent system of railroads ; national in some respects, but in 
other respects above state law, or national, or force of public 
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opinion. A prominent railroad president said, <* the public 
be damned ! " 

All roads in a state should be free to public use. That is 
the principle which should guide all legislation in regard to 
railroads. 

The road-bed including rails should belong to the state, 
or to the United States. The use of this road-bed should be 
let to the highest bidders for a term of years, with a revalua- 
tion of rental every two, three or five years. 

All railroad-beds should be declared ** highways of com- 
merce," and some of them ** national highways " ; and the 
latter be under federal supervision. The mode of using these 
highways may be subjects of pratical legislation in detail. 

Unless railroads are thus considered, they will become 

more and more tyranical monopolies, which the public must 

not suffer to exist. 

Telegraphs, 

Telephones, and similar public conveniences across the 
open country, and having no exclusive franchises may very 
properly be private enterprises, but as they can only be built 
on the land, which land belongs to the people, they shall 
pay a fair rental for the same to the public purse. 

The same institutions and corporations existing in the 
cities, and using the land of the cities, should be made to 
]>ay handsomely for the privileges, or otherwise they shoul( 
be owned by the whole people of such city as they 
worked in. The same may be said of city railroads. 

In the dty where I now write, half of the city expense *- 
could be paid with the net income of these corporation.'^ 
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The tendency of all thebe coq3orations is to become rich, 
arrogant and law-defying. It is sad to acknowledge that 
some legislators can be bought by corporations, and thus the 
interests of the public betrayed and sacrificed. 

For this reason there should be terms specified in the 

state constitution itself for the regulation of these monopohes. 

Otherwise the public must own or control them. There are 

strong reasons why the government should not operate the 

railroads of the country. First, the government should 

never meddle with business if it is possible to avoid it, as a 

prindple. Second, there would be an immense army of 

employees under the control of the dominant party, which 

niight be a constantly threatening danger to the freedom of 

elections. The federal patronage is already too large. 

Aside from these objections to government operation of 
the railroads as a whole, would it not be all sufficient for the 
government to own the road-beds ? 

This being the case entire control of the roads could be 
had without the perplexities connected with ownership of 
'• rolling stock," etc. All railroad tracks should be double ; 
and then two or more transportation companies could use 
the same road, paying to the government a fair rental, either 
through a fixed sum of money, or otherwise a per cent, of 
the gross receipts of the roads. 

You farmer's boys can think these plans out, as well as 

any one else. Try it. But it seems to me that the railroad 

business of this country could be carried on in a manner 

satis&ctory to the people by ownership of the road-beds. 

Perhaps another way will be adopted for the management 
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of all railroads, county roads, street railways, water works, 
gas works, or anything that requires a public franchise or 
that is in the nature of a monopoly. 

That is : for the government to furnish all transportation, 
gas, water, etc., free of charge. All this could be carried on 
by the public on the same principle that the owner of an 
office building in any large city runs the elevators for the 
accomodation of his tenants and their customers ; each 
tenant in the building pays a percentage of the cost of run- 
ning the elevators, in the form of rent. The cost of running 
the elevators is added to the other expenses of the building 
and is charged to the tenants. 

In the case of railroads, the land adjacent thereto would 
become more desirable, and therefore would command higher 
rent. 

City lots also, that are supplied with water, gas, sewerage, 
and that are within easy reach of street railroads would bring 
higher rents because of those conveniences, and the cost of 
supplying them would come back to the commimity in the 
form of rent from those who used them. 

All of this is now done, under the present condition of 
society with regard lo a large part of those conveniences ; 
with this difference, the rent is now paid to particular indi' 
viduals, and not to the public treasury. If all of these 
services were performed free of charge, to-day, the rent of 
these lands would surely rise to the additional expenses. It 
matters not what the nature of the improvements are in any 
given locality, be it the erection of a number of fashionable 
residences, the building of a street railroad, paving the street, 
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or the grading of an alley where needed ; the value of all will 
be reflected in the land-rent and is to-day paid by the users, 
to the holders of the land title. 

Thus we see that whatever expense may be caused for 
the needs of the people in any direction, it will go to 
increase the land values ; I think this is clear to anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine the case fairly ; therefore : 
Justice requires the rental value of land to be taken for the 
use of the community. 

What we should do then is simply to extend this principle 
to its ultimate, and thus do away with all special privileges. 
And having removed the foundations from the monopolies, 
they would fall to pieces, and be extinct. 



MONEY. 

All civilized nations know what money is. But savage 
nations do not ; for money is a growth of civilization, the 
seeds of which is direct barter. 

Barter is the direct exchange of one product for another 
product. When I lived among the Indians in 1839 they gave 
me Otter skins for powder. I took the skins to the trading 
post and exchanged them for powder, lead, tea and sugar. 

In Massachusetts my ancestors traded with the Indians in 
1628 and took *' wampum " in exchange for English goods ; 
and then bought skins and venison of the Indians with the 
same wampum. 
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Wampum was round pieces worked out of sea shells, with 
much labor, and was used by natives and the early inhabit- 
ants for the purpose of money. There were holes in these 
discs, through which raw-hide strings were drawn ; and thus 
strings of wampum were made of different sizes and value. 

I say these strings were used for the purposes of money, 
but they were only merchandise, being a product of labor. 

There was no law behind them to give them power to be 
received for payment of debts ; the use of them by whites or 
Indians was optional. 

Real money does not consist in its intrinsic, or merchan- 
dise value, but in its power, bestowed by a government, to pay 
all debts to that government, and to all the people living 
under that same government. 

Those products of labor which were the most universally 
desired, would soon be used for the purposes of exchange, 
for the purpose of money. 

After gold and silver were discovered, and valued for their 
beauty and rarity, they naturally became the universal 
medium of exchange by weight. 

This so long continued, that the people believed only these 
metals could be used for money, until the time at last came 
when these metals were so msufficient in quantity that i>eople 
were compelled to invent pure money; money made of 
paper with the stamp of the government compelling its re- 
ception for the payment of all merchandise and all debts. 

GOLD AND SILVER AS MONEY. 
The myths of the past are losing their places in the pres- 
ent. The idols of gold and silver which have enslaved na- 
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tions and individuals since the dawn of history cease to be 
respected or feared by students of Political Economy. 

For thousands of years in all nations gold and silver have 
been the only gods crowned with the power of ** money " 
Ck)Id and silver as metals, have been precious in the eyes of 
all avilized nations, for their qualities of beauty and useful- 
ness. 

To these qualities are added smallness of bulk, and com- 
parative freedom from destruction by the forces of nature. 
With these qualities to commend them, gold and silver were 
freely exchanged for any other product of labor. 

And it must ever be kept in mind that these metals are 
nothing less, nothing more than the product of labor, and 
thus can never lose their characteristics of merchandise. All 
trade is an exchange of labor products, and nothing else in 
its last analysis. In all primitive communities gold and 
silver are sold by weight, or exchanged for other merchan- 
dise by weight. 

When governments are established the ruling power 
creates money by law. Gold and silver are then melted, 
rolled, cut and stamped by the government. The pieces so 
cut and stamped are of different sizes, weights and fineness, 
or purity. They receive different names, and are declared 
by law to be of certain values. The gold and silver thus 
stamped are now " money." Before stamping, the pieces 
were only merchandise. The government " fiat" declaring 
such pieces ** money " imparted to them a power which they 
did not before possess. Now they are a legal tender for all 
public and private debts. 
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It takes the power of a whole nation represented by its 
government to impart this power to any substance. In 
modem times we see this power imparted to not only gold 
and silver but to copper, brass and paper. 

No individual can impart this power of sovereignty to even 
gold and silver, much less to paper. No nation can impart 
such quality to these substances which other nations will 
recognize. 

Therefore one nation can never make its money a legal 
tender in any other country of the world, unless the latter is 
in slavery or subjection to the former 

Thus we see that the making of money is a government 
function. Goods purchased in a foreign country must always 
be paid for in the products of labor, and not in money. 

Gold and silver money of the United States ceases to be 
money, when rec eived in England for the payment of debts. 

It is received by weight and fineness, according to the 
price of unstamped gold and silver. On the contrary, in 
the United States a silver dollar must be received in pay- 
ment of goods just as readily as a piece of silver unstamped 
containing thirty-three per cent, more of metal equally pure. 

In this country when gold coins are very little worn by use, 
they lose their power as money, and are received by banks, 
and even the United States government itself, only as mer- 
chandise, and not as money, for it is weighed, and the seller 
must take less than the money-value of it, if it has lost even 
a very little weight by circulating as money. 

Two years ago, (1889) there were in the United States 
Treasury three hundred and two millions of gold, and three 
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hundred and four millions of silver coin, and for what use ? 
None that I can see. In circulation there were of gold coins, 
two hundred and three millions ; of silver coins ninety-four 
millions. 

And even this circulation of coin was a forced one ; for 
every post-office and every sub-treasury, and every govern- 
ment office paid out specie whenever they could induce 
people to take it ; and the national banks did the same. 

Truly, metallic currency is unpopular for everything above 
a Quarter of a dollar. • And there is now a clamor for paper 
money of the value of twenty-five and fifty cents each. 

Gold and silver money is an expensive one to the people ;* 
for they are at the expense of coinage, and also at the ex- 
pense of loss by weight in the wear of circulation. 

Two years ago the Missonri Pacific Railroad lost several 
hundred dollars on the weight of gold coins which had 
accumulated at their different stations. This very fact of 
accumulation shows the refusal of people to receive them 
from the officers of that corporation. 

If small coins are worth having they can as well be made 
of nickel or aluminum as of silver. 

The bank of England suspended specie payment from 
1797 to 182 1. For this period of twenty-four years, paper 
money paid all debts, public and private, and carried Eng- 
land through her wars with France and America. 

The United States carried on an expensive war three years 
with paper money alone, and for a period of thirteen years 
had no other circulating medium ; for gold and silver coins 
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of the United States had ceased to be money, and were 
sold as merchandise like wheat or coal. 

That system of money should have continued, and 
then we would not have been burdened for so many years 
with a great war debt, demanding millions, yearly, from 
the industrious toilers of all classes of society. The wicked- 
ness of the scheme to overturn the best monetary system 
any nation ever had, has recently been made public. 

In 1864, the per capita of currency in the United States 
was fifty-seven dollars, including bonds held by the people. 
The contraction of the currency to the present per capita of 
about twenty dollars, has robbed labor of untold millions, the 
possessors of which now form a dangerous class which makes 
and unmakes laws to sutt its own convenience for the de- 
spoilation of the American people. They defy laws whenever 
it suits them, and they are the only practical and dangerous 
anarchists of the American Republic. 

The Bank of France has a paper currency of eighteen 
dollars to one of gold. It is a stockholders' bank, but the 
servant of the government. This bank pays out no gold 
except on her own terms. When gold coin is in greater de- 
mand than usual she buys and sells at a higher price than 
her own notes, and thus prevents a panic. 

In the London scare of November '90 the Bank of France 
sent and loaned to the Bank of England many millions of 
dollars in gold in order to help the ** Baring Bros." 

The Republic of France has a currency volume of fifty- 
seven dollars per inhabitant, including bonds, and her great 
bank has ninety-six branches in her own cities ; thus facilita- 
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^g exchange to the highest degree. The small number of 

ti^^ps and the small number of great millionaires testify 

much in favor of the French monetary system, 
ff the paper money of France was not exchangeable for 

gold and silver by law then that country could never have a 

panic from the exportation of metals. So with England. So 

with the United States. 
Gold and silver money is not only comparatively useless, 

^use unnecessary, but it is positively dangerous to the 
security of trade. 

Whenever these gold coins are exported from any country 
m considerable quantities, trade is frightened, and either tries 
to secure itself, or rushes to support the tottering financial 
stracture so insecurely founded. 

Houses built on good foundations usually require no prop 
b a storm. How absurd to erect a house that requires all 
the neighbors' help in a storm to keep it erect. 

See the fright of not only England, but of France and the 
United States when it was known that the Bank of England 
had only about one million of gold in its vaults, at the time 
that the house of" Baring Bros." tottered, a few months ago. 
Then the Bank of France advanced the price of gold, a fact 
which calls it into her treasiuies, and she ships carloads of it 
to England's Bank, in order to keep it from suspending 
specie payment 

If the Bank of England had suspended^ great fortunes 
would have been lost in France and the United States. But 
the cost of money gambling will yet come, before 1892, un- 
less some legislation is done to prevent it ; it is postponed 
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only for a few months. The present monetary S3rstem is 
rotten. All the gold and silver reserve of all the banks in 
the world in the year 1880 was only one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-five millions of dollars ; only as much as the 
money in circulation in the United States. 

All the gold and silver money in the world in 1880 was 
only equal to the needs of one country like France if no 
paper money should be used. 

The world's gold coin in 1880 was two thousand three 
hundred millions. Its silver money one thousand one hun- 
dred millions. 

Gold and silver are useful metals in the luxurious arts, 
and the quantity is now rapidly diminishing from increased 
consumption and diminished production. Even the insignif- 
icant matter of filling decayed teeth with gold, requires two 
millions yearly for the United States alone. 

The present monetary system of this country is like a 
pyramid standing on its apex. The base of this pyramid 
should be the whole wealth of the nation ; or about sixty-five 
thousand millions of dollars ; and not the ^mailer sum of 
six hundred millions of that same wealth, named gold and 
silver. 

For, as I have already said : Money is nothing more, and 
nothing less than a perfect medium of exchange. It is the 
means by which you may easily exchange one product of 
labor for another product of labor. 

Money was bom by the necessities of a community. It 
came into existence from necessity. It was an invention. It 
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was a thought given to people who wished to trade with 
each other. 

The use of money in trade is indirect barter. Direct 
barter is like this : Dick Oglesby takes ten bu^hels of pota- 
toes in his wagon, and goes over to Jim Hemingway's farm 
and gets Jim to take the potatoes in exchange for two 
bushels of wheat. 

PRACTICAL MONEY. 

The story of Pitcairn Island you have long known. The 
crew of the ship Bounty mutinied and sailed into a harbor 
of Tahiti one hundred years ago. There they tooJc native 
men and women with them and sailed until they came to an 
uninhabited island having about two square miles of land. 
They broke up the ship and used the material on the land. 
There they lived and multiplied and were ruled by the head 
mutineer. It was very many years before they were discov- 
ered, and at the time had increased to a population of about 
one hundred. Their laws were simple and patterned after 
those of Great Britian from which the ship Bounty had 
sailed. 

These Islanders had no gold, silver or other metallic 
money. But they had a monetary system simple and perfect 
for their needs. The volume was that of fifty shillings for 
every man, woman and child. The pieces in value from one 
penny to two shillings. For many years they traded among 
themselves by exchanging products directly with each other, 
but when their numbers had increased to one hundred they 
created a monetary system. 
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Having no paper they used the parchment made for their 
records, produced from the thin skins of animals and fishes. 
They cut oblong pieces on which were written something 
like this : 

" One Penny ! This will pay all debts forever on this Is- 
land, and shall be used for buying and selling as good as 
gold. John Adams, Ruler. H. Smith, Secretary. 

*' One Shilling ! This will pay all debts, in bu3nng and 
selling on this Island forever. John Adams, Ruler. H. 
Smith, Secretary." 

This money did not wear or tear easily, but whenever it 
did it was exchanged for a new note, and the old one burned 
by " Ruler.'' 

Has there ever been a better monetary system than this ? 
Is there any better example of what money really is than that 
of Pitcaim Island ? 

Boys, write to your Congressmen and tell them to abolish 
gold and silver as money, and give us paper money. 



BANKS. 

Banks are very old commercial institutions. Six hundred 
years before the Christian Era they were in operation in the 
great city of Babylon, the evidences of which are seen to-day 
in the British Museum. 

Until recent times, banks were only private institutioDs-for 
the deposit of money, and for the loaning of money. The 
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money that they loaned was that made and issued by a 
State, Kingdom, or Government. 

Banks have sometimes been allowed by the State to make 
and issue engraved notes called bank bills. These bills werf^^ 
" promises to pay " the bearer certain sums of gold or silver 
money, in the " coin of the realm " or government money. 
There can be no absolute money except that made or author- 
ized by the State. 

The making of money is a governmental function, and 
should never be delegated to any person. No money is 
perfect or anywhere near perfect that will not pay all in- 
debtednesSy public and private, in the country where it is 
issued. 

The money of one country will not pay such indebtedness 
in any other country ; for no country can make the laws of 
another state, unless the latter is in subjection to the former, 
and in that case it has lost its sovereignty. 

The money of England is not a legal tender in the United 
States, neither is the money of the United States a legal 
tender in England or any other country. Nothing is money 
that is not a legal tender. 

No person in this country can pay his debt, or buy goods 
in England with United States money, whether it is paper, or 
gold and silver, American eagles and silver dollars are sold 
in England, or any other country for just what the gold and 
silver may be worth, according to its fineness and weight. 

Nothing but the product of labor, or merchandise will pay 
for the merchandise of another country. Trade is always 
barter, or exchange of wealth, in its last explanation. 
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Money, then, is a medium of exchange to facilitate the 
buying and selling of wealth, and to adjust balances of trade. 

The prosperity of a nation depends mainly on three func- 
tions of government. The police power which should be 
wielded solely to protect the lives and property of persons 
from physical violence. The taxing power, which should be 
used only so far as absolute necessity requires. The money 
making power, which should only be used to supply trade 
with a volume of currency, steady in value and per capita. 

Great injustice may be done to persons and corporations, 
either by suddenly contracting or inflating the volume of 
currency. 

Speculation and mercantile gambling is stimulated, by 
diminishing or expanding the quantity of circulatiog medium. 
Panics and disastrous commercial and industrial convulsions 
follow sudden, or even gradual contraction of the volume of 
money. 

The great gambling Era of 1833-34-35 was caused by 
President Jackson's removal of the government-cash from 
Biddle's Bank of Philadelphia, to various private banks 
chartered by the states of the Union. 

State-banks got the use of those millions without interest, 
and freely loaned it to individuals at six and seven per cent. 
People took the money eagerly, and gambled with it, as they 
now do, in land, wheat, hogs, cotton and whale oil. 

In 1837 the bubbles had got as thin as they could well be 
without bursting ; then one after another collapsed, and it 
seemed as though the country was. ruined. 

The country was nQt ruined \ there was not ^ dollars worth 
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iess of real wealth in 1837 than there was in 1836. Balances 
or debts had )o be settled, and so a Bankrupt Law was 
passed. The people had learned one lesson only to forget 
it, and things went on as before, until the crash of '57 came. 

The bank of which I have just spoken, as being Biddle's 
Bank, was called the United States Bank ; and though not 
a government institution, it had always been more or less the 
servant of the government ; but having become a pet of the 
administrations until the election of Andrew Jackson, pros- 
perity had spoiled it, and it had become the dictator of elec- 
tions ; and for that reason Jackson cut its head off by re- 
moving the cash of the United States from its vaults. 

The state banks which then became depositories of the 
government received from the public the name of **Pet 
Banks." 

One hundred years ago the Bank of England suspended 
specie payment. It was, and now is a stockholders bank, 
and not a government institution, but has always been a 
servant of the monarchy. For twenty five years this bank 
paid out no specie, and the government declared the notes 
of the bank a legal tender for all debts. 

The bank took advantage of circumstances and issued 
such a volume of notes that the currency was inflated to a 
degree that prices of all kinds of merchandise, including 
gold, rose in price. 

The mistake lay with the government, that it did not limit 
the amount of circulating notes to a steady per capita. But 
England carried on her wars with paper money. 

Before the vmion of Spates, many of them had issued bilU 
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of credit or paper money, which would have been of great 
value if the volume had been limited to the actual expenses 
of the government, and made continually receivable for all 
taxes, as well as a legal tender for private debts. 

The great dividends paid to the stockholders of the United 
States Bank, up to Jackson's administration, encouraged 
private banking in the States, which latter, granted charters 
to individuals, not only to loan United States money, but to 
make and issue bank notes of their own, to an amount about 
double that of their gold and silver reserve capital. 

But the banks did about as they pleased, and loaned not 
only their own notes, but their gold and silver coin and much 
of their deposits. 

This reckless banking resulted seriously to industry and 
led to the suppression of banks by law. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The rise of national banks was the result of the necessities 
of the United States government, and the ignorance of the 
people. 

Plutocrats and robbers who have always lived by the labor 
of other people, took advantage of necessity and ignorance, 
and influenced the administration to organize those great 
robbers of industry: national banks. 

The war of slave emancipation in 1861 caused an unusual 
demand for money with which to prosecute the campaign. 
The administration and congress issued interest-bearing 
bonds for this purpose, and sold them less than par. 

It should have issued enough paper money, a legal tender 
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for all debts public and private, not redeemable in anything, 
bat forever good for those purposes, and these notes should 
We been without interest. 

Without interest-bearing bonds, national banks need not 
have been ; and more than two thousand millions of dollars, 
^f days labor would have been saved to the real producers 
^f Vealth; the farmers, mechanics, and other workers. 

So the establishment of national banks was only another 
^tory about thieves. 

The government issued interest-bearing bonds. Then it 
X^ued one hundred and fifty millions of green-backs ; legal 
tender. Then it chartered national banks. 

Men took green-backs not bearing interest and exchanged 
them for other notes called bonds, bearing interest. 

Then they took bonds to the amount of one hundred 
thousand dollars and went to Washington, left their bonds 
for safe keeping, and took home ninety thousand dollars in 
national bank notes. With these notes they set up a bank ; 
vault, plate glass windows, mahogany counters, richly car- 
peted cashier's and directors' rooms. 

From Washington they received their four per cent, semi- 
annual interest on their one hundred thousand dollar bonds. 
On their ninety thousand dollars of national bank notes which 
the government kindly loaned them without interest, they 
got seven, eight, and ten per cent, from their borrowers. 
From deposits more yet. 

National banks are vampires, sucking and living on the 
blood of labor. 

Banks ! They are natural mercantile institutions, under our 
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present state of semi-civilization. But our government should 
let them severely alone, as they should all other mercantile 
things, as long as they behave half decently. 

Let banks get their gold, silver and paper money accord- 
ing to the laws of free competition in trade. 

The United States should make and issue yearly enough 
paper money to pay all its national expenses imtil the- per 
capita would be equal to fifty dollars. 

When the people of the United States have in circulation 
their own money to the amount of fifty dollars per capita, 
then it may directly assess the States for their fair proportion 
of national expenses. 

Since the fifty-first Congress passed laws for the further 
plunder of the people, by its extra favors to the national 
banks, there has been and is now a marvelous increase in 
their numbers. All over the country national banks are 
springing up like mushrooms. They live in a hot bed of 
favoritism. 

The earnings of national banks for 1889 were twelve per 
cent on their capital. Under the increased patronage of 
government this will now be very much larger, say about 
fifteen per cent. Young Mr. Farmer, how does that suit 
you. 



SAFE DEPOSITS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The post-offices now sell money orders. Let them also 
receive small deposits for safe keeping. 
The sub-tres^uri^s should be increased in numbers 80 that 
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every considerable city may be accomodated. These sub- 
txeasuries should receive deposits for all larger sums than 
post-offices would take ; and sell drafts on every other sub- 
treasury. 

Of course the government should pay no interest, neither 
should it charge for safe-keeping. 

This is a function that the government can perform for 
the benefit of trade, and therefore for all the people, safer 
and better than it can be done by private enterprise. 

No restriction, however, should be made to private enter- 
prise, for doing this same business. Experience teaches that 
banks are not safe, and experience teaches that the United 
States government will pay its debts. 



UNITED STATES BONDS. 

These bonds are promises to pay. They are printed notes 
of the United States, agreeing to pay certain sums of money 
at specified times, with interest. 

The United States makes its own money and can make as 
much as the people demand. Why should the Government 
borrow money when it can make all it needs ? Why have 
the plutocrats, the money kings, the financiers fooled the 
people into the belief that it is the proper thing to do ? And 
why do they assent to this robbery of industry. 

The idea of borrowing your own money and then pa5dng 
interest on it ! The idea of paying a man for the use of your 
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own horse ! The idea ot paying your neighbor for the use 
of your own wheat, which you raised on your own farm, with 
your own seed, and by your own labor. 

The people have worked hard to earn the wealth with 
which they have paid thousands of millions of dollars for 
these bonds ! And for what ? For nothing ! The more they 
pay the more they enslave themselves. 

The creation of bonds was an abominable trick of the 
money power ! Why did not the country pay off its debts in 
its own money, directly, and not through the " hocus pocus" 
of bonds ? 

The cost of the war has been paid over and over again to 
the money robbers and the mill robbers. But it is not too 
late now to do something sensible. The bonds bearing in- 
terest amount to over $800,000,000. Last year they robbed 
industry of $32,000,000 by interest. Why not stop this ? A 
single act of Congress could do it. One patriotic day's work 
could do it. 

The sooner the people demand it the sooner will it be done. 
The people must speak in thunder tones or it will never be 
done. Issue enough legal tender notes to purchase the 
whole public indebtedness. Do you think there would be too 
much currency ? I am sure there would be not one dollar 
more than the business of the country needs to-day. It 
would be no more than $31 per capita. 

It would be better for sixty-five millions of industrious 
people if we had $50 per capita. 

We can get $50 per capita after a while if we pay off our 
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pensions with legal tenders. No country should have a 
fluctuating currency, but that is what we have. 

As long as gold and silver from a part of our monetary 
system it must be fluctuating in volume and in value. The 
people of the United States have never grown out of the 
babyhood of economic science. 

When gold and silver cease to be an)rthing but merchan- 
dise to the American people, then can we have the best cur- 
rency in the world. 

OTHER BONDS. 

There will be no need of bonds when the land-question is 
settled on the single-tax basis. 

There will always be an abundance of cash in the state, 
county, and city treasuries to pay all expenses, without ever 
borrowing money. 

All of this bond business is a wicked scheme of money- 
lenders and speculators, to enrich themselves by financial 
methods, which are sure to rob the producers of wealth. 

There are only three classes in the community, namely : 
Producers, Beggars, Robbers. 



INTEREST. 

Interest is the price paid for the use of capital. The 
source of interest is poverty. When capital becomes more 
plentiful, and poverty decreases in proportion, interest will 
be no more. 
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Capital is that portion of wealth not required for consump- 
tion and therefore devoted to assist in the production of 
more wealth. 

Wealth is the product of labor and land, or labor applied 
to the products of land. There can be no wealth except it 
is produced by labor applied to natural-opportunities. 

I have already said that natural- opportunities are land, 
water, sunshine and air. Land includes that used for farm- 
ing, mining, railroading, telephoning, city and other building 
lots, etc. 

Iron, coal, lead, silver, wheat, potatoes, houses, clothing, 
etc., are wealth. But money is not wealth ; it is merely a 
medium whereby we can more easily exchange one kind of 
wealth for another kind of wealth. 

A silver dollar is both wealth and money. 

A paper dollar is pure money. 

Where capital is scarce, proportioned to population and 
natural-opportunities, interest is high. 

Where capital is abundant proportioned to population and 
monopolized natural-opportunities, interest is low. 

At present the first is seen in new countries, and the se- 
cond illustration is found in older communities. 

The price of wealth depends upon its relative abundance* 
When wheat is cheap — relatively abundant — ^it takes more 
bushels of it to purchase other desired things. It is cheaper. 
When money is relatively abundant it takes more of it to get 
the things we wish. It is cheaper. 

The wealth producing power of the United States is 
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enormous, now, and is rapidly increasing as machinery is 
improved. 

Extravagant living uses up enormous quantities of wealth, 
but besides this there is a great and growing surplus which 
becomes capital and is offered for use at such prices as 
monopoly and competition can agree upon as a tax on the 
industry of the country. 

Interest has existed since written history, in all nations. 
But universal custom is not universal justice. 

Pure interest excludes risk. So what is called interest has 
mixed with it risk, to a great extent. The more risky the 
security of a loan the higher the rate ; for this rate includes 
risk. 

Capital of all kinds is often loaned without the intervention 
of money. 

If I hire a flouring mill at a yearly rental of $10,000, 1 pay 
for ** wear and tear," for fire insurance, for risk against the 
powers of nature, and for security risk, besides pure interest 
on the selling value of the mill. Perhaps I pay all this to the 
owner in barrels of flour — or pure wealth. 

So we see that interest may be paid for the use of capital 
without the employment of money. 

When we hire pure money we hire wealth, as represented 
by money. 

In an ofiice near where I am writing, loans are made on 
furniture and household goods at rates varying from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent., according to risk, though the 
city of St. Louis can borrow money on ten years credit for 
three per cent. 
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The United States can borrow money at two per cent., for 
risk or insurance is taken out. 

If the wealth of the world accumulates as rapidly for the 
next thirty years as it has for the last thirty, pure interest will 
be nothing, in wealth centers^ where capital mostly seeks 
employment or security. 

Wealth must, in the near future, pay for its own security, 
instead of taking interest. 

There are " safe deposit " companies in nearly all large 
cities now, where wealth must pay for its security. 

Interest is a tax on labor. It is, too often, a robber of 
labor. 

The industry of this country is terribly discouraged by the 
tax which capital demands of it. 

Witness the poverty of mill workers in the East, and of 
land-cultivators in the West. 

Capital demands of the farmer of the West no less a sum 
than $250,000,000 yearly, for the use of the money loaned 
to them. 

The farmers will never pay it, because it is impossible for 
them to earn that much, above a miserable living. 

Why should farmers pay interest when national banks pay 
nothing ? 

What language is strong enough to depict the rascality, 
robbery, injustice that allows national banks to receive, with- 
out interest, from the United States government, millions 
upon millions of money^ to keep as long as they please, and 
loan it out to the people at eight, ten and twelve per cent, 
interest ! 
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But what fools we farmers are to allow this to continue. 

We have votes ! Let us use them. 

If we had more money ? What then ? 

To-day there are about $1,500,000,000 in circulation. 
Suppose interest averages six per cent, now ; if, to-morrow, 
there could be double that amount of money in circulation, 
would interest be at a lower rate ? Yes, nominally it might, 
and average three per cent. But it would take double the 
number of dollars to do business, and so the use of money 
would be the same in fact. 

If we should double the number of dollars to-morrow, the 
farmer could pay oflf his indebtedness with about half the 
number of bushels of wheat that it now takes. It would 
improve the condition of the farmer who is in debt ; but it 
would not help the farmer who is free from debt, because 
with cheaper money all forms of wealth would be relatively 
dearer : cloth as well as wheat : sugar as well as oats : lum • 
ber as well as wool. 

The farmer has just as much right to go to Washington 
and demand money free of interest as the national banks 
have. But no one has that right ; for it is purely class legis- 
lation. 

There are three great robbers of industry, namely : land- 
monopoly, the custom house, interest. 

Now Dick Oglesby, I want to talk to you. Suppose Jim 
Hemingway wanted to borrow ten bushels of wheat of you 
until threshing time ; would you think of asking interest for 
the loan of it ? Would you be willing to receive in return 
more than ten bushels ? 
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Or suppose you should lend him ten silver dollars for six 
months, and he returns you ten silver dollars. Have you 
not received all of your wealth again, without " wear and 
tear ? " 

Wealth, or money cant earn anjrthing. It can produce 
nothing. Wealth, or money can command something. It 
can demand something. So can a robber's pistol. • 

There should be no laws for, or against interest. Money 
must now be bought and sold, subject to a profit by the 
holder. But when production becomes free, interest will fall 
to zero, according to the laws of free-trade. For poverty 
will then be nearly abolished, and with the decrease of pov- 
erty, interest will at last cease. 

Professional money lenders fear legal-tenders as the devil 
fears holy water. What the money lenders desire is scarce 
money, imperfect money, all sorts of money in the nation's 
trade. With uncertainty, with fluctuations they can manip- 
ulate the currency, and rob the people ; rob industry. 

The people and industry mean the same thing, for the 
great mass of the people are the only creators of wealth ; are 
workers. 



DEBT— CREDIT. 

I believe that people should pay their debts ; honest debts 
I mean, for there are no debts but honest ones. Anything 
called an obligation that is not honest, that is not just, is not 
a debt. 

A debt is something due from one person to another, and 
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if anything claimed by one person from another is not 
honest or just, it is not due, and is therefore not a debt. 

I believe in a law of public opinion which should be so 
strong as to compel persons to pay their debts, if possible. 

And I would have the public sentiment so strong against 
dishonesty of that sort, that the debtor who could, but would 
not pay his debts might be shut out of decent society by 
public opinion. 

There would be fewer failures in business if trade and pro- 
duction were free. The majority of failures are caused by 
favors granted by law to one class of persons, to the manifest 
injury of other classes. 

In unenlightened nations debts have been considered so 
inviolable that if payment could not be made, the debtor was 
taken for a slave, to w^ork out the debt, and even the debtor's 
wife and children shared the same fate, and in default of 
other payment the life of the debtor was forfeited, and held 
for ransom by the debtor's relations. 

Such laws are cruel, and unjust in themselves and the ex- 
ecution of them a worse crime than the one I condemn. 
But the crime against property may be a crime against a per- 
son ; and certainly it is if the owner of the property put the 
energies of his own life into the honest labor of acquiring 
that property. 

Immediately after the war of independence the people of 
the United States were so much in debt, and at the same 
time groaning under a depreciated currency that Congress 
passed the first bankrupt law. As soon as that law had ac- 
complished its immediate work, the people who had been so 
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much relieved, clamored for its repeal ; which was done in 
1803. 

An Era of prosperity soon commenced both agricultural 
and commercial, which continued until the great crash 
of 1836. This financial disaster was so far-reaching, 
that relief was again demanded of Congress ; therefore, the 
second bankrupt law passed in 1841 ; and so quickly and 
thoroughly was it taken advantage of, that the gates of fi-ee- 
dom were once more shut, and not until the year 1867 were 
they Oi)cned. 

The thousands of poor debtors who had gone-under in the 
years 1857, '58, '59 and '60, now got out of their legal en- 
tanglements, and were ready to commence business life once 
more. Grown wiser by the past, the gates of liberty were 
kept open until 1878, when the law was again repealed. 

The laws of benevolence are of tardy unfoldment, and 
notwithstanding the Christian church had ruled England for 
hundreds of years, yet thousands of persons were constantly 
in the jails of England for debt, no longer than thirty years 
ago ; and only ten years since there were over eight thous- 
and mtn in English prisons on account of dvil obligations, 
or debts, and not for criminal offences. 

J ust as long as we have laws for the forcible collection of 
iklus« just so long will the rich cla^^s hold out baits for the 
pvH^r class to go be\*ond their means, both in living, and in 
business* 

Th^ nu>noycvi*\vH>ple are continually getting up schemes 
K^ cntu^ |HH>r i>ev^ple into them, holding out hopes of im- 
mcn$^ gAius by small in\'estmeDts, and thus entangling the 
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)r in meshes purposely intended to cheat tliem out of their 
^^*>Cfcall investments. 

Of course this will continue while the poor are denied the 
'^^^tural opportunities by which they could, by honest labor, 
^^iDtain all the comforts of life, without resorting to immoral 
^^eans to do so. 

Many of the building associations are gotten up for the 

Arery purpose of fishing. The originators of them know that 

enough wage workers and salary men will necessarily fail to 

pay their assessments, owing to loss of work, sickness, etc., 

by which the originators and schemers will enrich themselves 

on the forfeitures and fines of the poor dupes. That sort of 

thing is devil's fishing. 

The same may truly be said of various irresponsible traps 
called some kind of " Order." 

Young men whenever you are promised one hundred dol- 
lars at the end of one year, by paying into a " concern " forty 
dollars, you may be sure that somebody is going to be 
robbed. All wealth is the result of some persons labor. 

The credit system is a tax upon honest industry. All busi- 
ness houses must charge the supposed bad debts of the year 
to the price of their goods. Business would be on a better 
foundation, and its operations cleaner and more satisfactory 
under a free system of trade. 

With the abohtion of collection-laws, men would buy and 

sell upon honor, more than they now do. The great expense 

of courts, lawyers and other legal machinery would be saved 

to the people. 

/never tried to collect a debt owing to me, by law. I am 
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not willing to pay for the collection of other peoples debts ! 
Why should I be compelled to ? 

Many private banks have failed in the last few months. 
Newspapers are urging the enactment of state laws compel- 
ling banks to give bonds to the State for the safety of depos- 
itors. The idea is just as absurd as it would be to compel 
all persons to give bonds to the State that they would pay 
their creditors without fail. 

No, if private bankers wish to obtain the cash of people 
by which to make a living, or a fortune, let them voluntarily 
give bonds. 

If the people who have money to deposit, and who have 
drafls to purchase could have the privilege of doing that at 
the sub-treasuries and post-offices, absolute safety would be 
secured. 

I believe that all balances in trade would be as promptly 
made under free conditions, as they now are, without the 
costs and perplexities of courts. 

The abolition of all laws for the collection of debts, must 
soon follow the laws, which have been abolished, of imprison- 
ment for debt. 

The grand march of ethics is on, and will never cease 
until all mankind are united in a universal brotherhood. 

When statute laws are abolished for the collection of debts, 
traders and others will recognize only the law of custom ^ and 
the law of custom will be : '* Every man must pay his honest 
debtSy ifpossidUy 

I^aws of custom are always more liberal, more just and 
more effective than statute laws ; and undergo evoluiioix ia 
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ethics, as rapidly as true education can find response in the 
hearts and minds of the people. 



PATENTS. 

The patent oflSce ought to be abolished. It is a promoter 
and sustainer of thousands of monopolies. Let us examine 
the subject. 

How is it that thought is so common ? If one man sup- 
presses his invention, it is only a little while before the same 
or a better invention is proclaimed by another person. When 
the time is ripe for a new discovery, it comes and would 
come at last in spite of its suppression by thousands of indi- 
viduals. People invent because they can't help it. The 
thought comes to them and it recurs so persistently that it 
must be noticed. 

An invention is the thought of the nation or of the world, 
and it is as material as the germs that fly in the air. Inven- 
tors are always annoyed by other claimants to the same dis- 
covery. 

Authors are constantly being accused of stealing thoughts 
and language from others. The thouglits of the universe 
can no more be an individual ownership than the air and 
sunlight. 

Thoughts are not made, they are eternal, and they volun- 
tarily come to you and to me as birds come to a tree. 
Thoughts knock at the brains of thousands of people again 
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and again before they get in. Some brains never let them in. 

Patents are monopolies, granted by governments to per- 
sons claiming to be inventors. This is a violation of equal 
rights, if what I have said about freedom of thought is true. 
Patents encourage useless inventions. Not one in a hun- 
dred is useful. Patents shut the door on other inventors. 
Patents cause great expense to the public by: waste of time, 
litigations, public buildings, armies of clerks, corruption of 
judges, ect. 

Patents enable owners to shut off the best things for the 
public, and force on it inferior things, because more profit- 
able to the owners of the monopoly. A person can hardly 
make anything new to sell until he finds out whether it has 
been patented. The United States grant about fifteen 
thousand of those monopolies yearly. 

Very few inventors profit by their patents. They are soon 
sold to some one who gets all the plunder from the pubUc. 
How much better to have a commissioner that should ex- 
amine inventions and if worthy recommend to the Govern- 
ment the giving of a sum of -money to the inventor and to 
no one else. 

What I have said about patents applies equally to copy- 
right with even more force. Everyone acquainted with ancient 
and modem literature must be impressed with the similarity 
of thought among all people and in all ages of the world. 
.' All writers of books and magazine articles should be 
,' ashamed to copyright them, for as they have freely received 
so should they freely give. For what they receive and what 
they give belongs to no man, but to universal thought. 
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No dass of people in the United States have suffered so 
much as farmers by the patent laws. Invention has created, 
or introduced large numbers of labor-saving agricultural 
implements. These implements are useful. They have 
multiplied the power of farm labor many times. 

This improved farm machinery has enabled large land- 
holders to procure crops at a lower cost than formerly. 
Much capital has been employed in this. 

The result has been an injury to the small farmer, for in 
order to compete at all with the big farmer he has been 
compelled to purchase the labor-saving machines. 

The small farmer has also been compelled to pay an ex- 
tortionate price for his machines. He paid a higher price 
than the big fanner ; for the richer a man is, the cheaper he 
can buy tools. 

Both the big farmers and the small farmers pay more for 
this machinery than the farmers of other countries, for the 
same machines made in the United States. 

The machine manufacturers sell their machines cheaper 
abroad than they do at home, for they are compelled by 
competition abroad to do that. But the tariff keeps those 
foreign machines out of this country, and thus there is no 
competition for the manufacturers in the United States. 

The farm-machinery manufacturers of this country form a 
trust whereby they prevent competition wirh each other and 
thus keep up prices. 

Boys you can see that these manufacturers are robbing 
you, for if they sell their machines abroad at a profit, it is 
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evident that they are making you pay too much for the m 
chines that you use. 

If there had been no patent laws, these machines woulc 
still have been invented, and there would have been no 
monopoly either in their manufacture or sale. This patent 
monopoly being sustained by law, robs not only you but 
all industry. 

Inventions of remarkable usefulness should be remunerated 
by the nation. It always has been the case, and is now : 
that speculators get hold of inventions early, and ** buy them 
for a song," and thus rob not only the inventor, but the 
nation. 

With no patent laws all these bad practices would cease. 
As a rule laws create more bad practices than they cure. 



POLITICAL PARTIES. 

There have always been, at least two political parties in 
the United States, and no doubt will be for a long time to 
come. It makes little difference what the names of these 
parties are, for they are generally misleading. 

To-day, the Republican party is an aristocratic party, both 
in its doings and its teachings. 

To-day, ,the Democratic party is democratic only in name. 

The Outs want to get into power. The Ins want to hold 
on to power. 

Either party will sacrifice principles of justice in order to 
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accomplish these ends. Both parties are controlled by 
office-holders and office-seekers. 

What can you young men do then ? You can teach all 
parties the principles of right legislation. You can hold 
yourselves above, and out of parties. You can vote with one, 
or the other party, as wisdom may dictate. Take half a 
loaf when you can't get a whole one, but never accept even 
half of a stolen loaf. 

In other words, never violate the law of right in order to 

get a half loaf, or a whole loaf. For instance, don't vote for 

the government to buy silver, or wheat, or iron, or coal in 

order to get a greater volume of currency ; for that is pater- 

xialism. 

All paternalism is a violation of rights. 

And don't ask the government to advance or loan you 
money on your crops, or on your land. 

All legislation of this kind is unjust. Spurn the herd of 
liungry beggars that continually besiege the doors of con- 
gress. Government has nothing to do with charity, but it 
lias everything to do with justice. 

The leaders of political parties are ever trjring to buy votes 
of classes by granting favors to those classes. A favor to 
one class, is, and must be, a robbery of other classes. 

The Party in power coerces, to a great extent, those holding 
office midcr the government, into voting the ticket that will 
insure a continuance of that party in power. 

The best way to prevent the corruptive influence of this 
immense army of office-holders, is to deprive them of '* the 
▼ote " while holding office. 
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This dangerous army of partisans grows continually larg 
as new functions are added to the governments. And neiv^ 
functions are likely to be given to the government for the 
better carrying on of society-business that cannot be welZ 
kept out of private monopolies. 

But the abolition of all restrictive legislation would do 
away with more public offices than the exercise of those new 
functions of government would create. 

Persons who decline to give up their votes may propeily 
decline office. 



RICHES. 

Riches are good things. Riches are wealth. Wealth is a 
good thing, for it is the product of labor, and necessary to 
existence. People who preach against riches, are ignorant 
or foolish, perhaps both. Houses, horses, cattle, clothes, 
food, orchards, bams, reapers, mowers, are riches. 

People need these things. People who have all these things 
in plenty are more comfortable and happier, and more moral 
than those persons who live in huts and rags. 

People who live well and dress well have respect for them- 
selves. Society is better every way for having abundance of 
wealth. 

But society is not better for having nearly all the weahh 
in possession of 2ifew persons, instead of being owned by all 
people. If one-tenth of. the people have nine-tentfas of 
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^'ety wealth, it's a bad thing, not only for the nine-tenths, 
but for the one-tenth who have all the wealth. 

A few persons cannot have nine-tenths of the wealth of a 
country without becoming selfish, arrogant and unsympa- 
thetic with industry. 

Plutocrats know that they are robbers of wealth. They 
know that they never produced that wealth. They know 
that they have an unjust proportion of wealth, and it makes 
them hate those whom they have robbed. 

The utterances of these plutocrats in regard to the pro- 
ducers of wealth, show their contempt for them. 

How shall the people treat plutocracy ? By taxing their 
wealth away from them ? It is unpopular to say, "No !," but 
/say ^'Nol " Let them alone ! Abolish all special privi- 
leges. Abolish all monopolies. These plutocrats retain their 
ill-gotten-gains by monopoly-laws. 

The plutocrats got rich by monopoly-laws. Why did leg- 
islatures pass those laws ? Because the people carelessly 
elected fools and robbers to the legislatures. 

The people have only themselves to blame. They were 
lazy and did not vote, or they were ignorant, and were 
cheated by political tricksters. 

Boys, I hope you will attend to political busmess better 
than your fathers have. Politics are as much your business 
as farming is, and you must attend to it, or there will always 
be a larger crop of weeds than corn. Good government is 
what is most needed in county, state and nation. 

T\itfe7ifer laws, the better government. Very few laws are 
needed for right, for just govemm^int. 
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Few laws mean free-government. 

Many laws mean restrictive-government. 

Restrictive-laws are all in favor of monopolies. 

Restrictive-legislation is bad, all along the line. It is h^ 
from bottom to top ; and from side to side. Laws agaif^^ 
monopolies are as bad as any. The end sought will n^^ 
justify the means. 

Prohibition of anything by law has the bad odor ^^^^\ 
violence, of egotism, of bigotry. It is a denial of the law 
equal right. 

Boys, the preservation of the liberties of the America 
people depends on the devotion of the people to the law o^ 
equal right I want that law to find a home in your heads 
and hearts, and forever remain there as the light of your 
lives. Therefore abolish all laws that sustain monopoly. 



POVERTY. 

Poverty, Want, Destitution ! Is it not dreadful ? How 
common it is. Are not the daily papers filled with descrip- 
tions of it ? 

Why did God make this beautiful earth and place mankind 
upon it to starve ? 

But did he ? Did he ? No ! It's a lie ! 

The earth is rich, rich to overflowing with every good 
thing of life, which she offers to labor free. 

Behold the treasures of gold, silver, iron, coal, oil and 
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rountless thousands of good things which mankind desires. 
forests teeming with strong and beautiful woods, for ships, 
louses and furniture. The rich soils of valleys and hills, 
eady to transmute the crude substances of lower life into a 
ligher organization, to nourish man's body as well as animal 
ife. 

Nature offers the breast of mother earth for the nourish- 
ment of all mankind, on equal terms. 

Those terms are good ; they are healthy ; they are for the 
highest enjoyment of both body and soul. 

Labor? Labor is the key that unlocks the storehouse 
where nature's riches are. There is no other way to receive 
these gifts of nature except by labor applied to natural 
opportunities. 

For thousands of years labor has been applied, day after 
day, month after month, year after year ; yes from morning 
until night ; in storms, in heat and in cold. 

And now behold the results. Behold the wealth that labor 
has produced : Magnificent palaces, houses and temples, 
ships, railroads, carriages, gardens, farms, orchards ; store- 
houses filled with comfortable and elegant clothing for men, 
women and children ; warehouses, filled with useful and 
elegant furniture for the domestic home and for the mer- 
chant's counting room. 

Wealth, wealth, wealth. Yes, when counted by dollars, 
the wealth of the United States is the enourmous sum of 
$65,000,000,000, which is equal to $1,000 worth for every 
man, woman and child in this country. 

Is not that glorious ? Is not nature good ? Five thousand 
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dollars worth of good things for any family, of five persons. 
That may be represented by a good, handsome, roomy 
house, with all necessary and luxurious furniture ; a bam, 
horse and buggy, and cow ; garden and pantries full of good 
healthy food for to-day and to-morrow, and for thirty dajrs 
more. 

Surely there can be no poverty in this country ! Is he a 
liar who says, there is ? Does the foregoing look like poverty. 

But what is this ? And this ? (I cut these slips out of news- 
papers.) 

<*An unfortunate woman whose husband is out of work 
and who endured with him the horrors of starvation took the 
last possible plunge in the social drama and went upon the 
street. Having been arrested by a very acute policeman, 
she confessed in a quiet and most effective manner to the 
judge that she was wrong and gave her history, whereupon 
the court said to this woman without a home, without a cent, 
without a bite : *Well, you have confessed your sin and 
there is nothing left for me to do but punish you. I'll fine 
you $5.'" That judge committed a crime in condemning 
that woman. 

Here is another case : 

" Several persons in State street saw a young man delib- 
erately throw himself in front of the wheel of a heavily loaded 
truck at 10:30 a. m. last Friday. They shouted to Patrick 
Bums, who was driving the truck, and Burns reined in his 
team as quickly as possible, but not in lime to prevent the 
wheel from passing over the young man's body. There were 
thirty-three barrels of flour on the truck. Policeman Ken- 
nedy of the First precinct was among the men who wit- 
nessed the attempt at suicide and he helped to raise the 
young man from the pavement. *I did not jump into the 
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water, because somebody would have pulled me out,' 
the young man said. *I wanted to die' He said that his 
name was James Casey and that he lived at No. 212 East 
Eighty-first street. An ambulance took him to the hospital 
in Chambers street The surgeons found that his thigh was 
fractured and that he had received dangerous internal in- 
juries. He became insensible at the hospital and died 
t)efore evening. Casey was unmarried and lived with his 
widowed mother and younger brother in Eighty-first street. 
Lately he became despondent on account of loss of work." 

But do we need to read of these conditions in newspapers? 
Cannot we find their representatives in plenty of our public 
streets ? O yes, it's only yazt oiound the comer that we can 
verify their truth. 

Why is this ? Have a few got most of the wealth, and the 
" many " almost none ? Yes, it is true. For it is known that 
four per cent, of the population own as much of the wealth 
as does the other ninety six per cent. 

Twenty-five thousand persons have more of the wealth of 
the United States than have the other sixty- four millions of 
people. Out of these sixty-four millions of people probably 
there are fifty millions in poverty ; millions of them destitute. 

Not less than one million have no place to sleep, except 
in the fields, the highways, beside a straw stack or in an 
enemy's bam. 

Have these people been robbed ? Yes, they have. Who 
are the robbers ? The twenty-five thousand who have the 
millions of wealth. They are the robbers and receivers of 
stolen property. Do they know that they are robbers ? Not 
all of them do ; many do and gloiy in their shame. 
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Are these rich people alone guilty ? No, they are not ?^ 
Every person, rich or poor, who knows how to promoter 
justice in the proper distribution of wealth, and does not d(^= 
all he can to remedy the evils I speak of, is truly guilty. 

These unjust conditions are destroying society. They ar^^ 
destroying the republican government that our fathers framecJ 
for us. We are drifting towards bloody anarchy. Unless 
we stop and retrace our steps we will soon be engaged in a 
civil war more terrible than this country has ever seen. It 
will not be a war of sections, or one portion of our country 
against another portion, but it will be a war of " classes ; " a 
war which will wet the streets of every city with the blood of 
its own inhabitants. Maddened with impatience and despair, 
poverty will set the incendiary^s torch to hut, mansion and 
palace. 

Don't cry out to me, " Peace, peace !" I tell you there is 
now no peace ; and there never will be, and ought not to be, 
until robbery of labor ceases and justice is done to all men. 

Young men, come up and help us ! Come and learn to 
help yourselves. The little band of men who long ago saw 
the truth, have been trying to educate the public. They 
have distributed millions of tracts. They have written 
thousands of columns for the newspapers. They have pleaded 
face to face with friends and strangers for the principles that 
make for peace, for justice, for happiness. 
/ ' f People blankly stare at them. People ridicule them. 
/ People give them abusive names. But the cause is growing. 
It is advancing with wonderful strides. 

And what is the remedy ? The remedy consists in the re- 
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moval of the cause. The cause is private ownership of land. 
You believe that, for you have studied the subject. 

The treatment of the subject must be scientific, exact. All 
of the truths of the land question must harmonize with the 
truths of all other industrial and economic questions. 

" The use of the earth belongs to the living generations of 
the people," said Thomas Jefferson. He was not the first 
man who said that. Long before his time it was announced 
in the writings of hundreds of philosophers The Old Testa- 
ment writings teach the same thing. 

If any man has a right to own one hundred acres of land 
he has a right to own one million acres ; yes, he has a right 
to own the whole earth, if he can purchase it. 

All wealth is the result of labor applied to the earth. If 
certain persons monopolize certain portions of the earth out 
of which labor creates wealth, then those persons may de- 
mand a larger portion of the wealth which labor creates. 

Yes, the laborer toils for the owner of land, while he 
sleeps, eats and frolics. 

Let me tell you how the land owners of Missouri bossed 
the State a few years ago, and fooled labor into forging 
chains for itself. The State went to the expense of flooding 
Europe with literature showing up the advantages of buying 
Missouri lands, and the silly people of Missouri had to pay 
the expense. 

Yes, people who had to pay rent, paid for tracts printed in 
foreign languages, which said, in effect, " Come over here 
and make the landlord's farms and building lots more valu- 
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able, so that we can have the very great privilege of paying 
a higher rent for what we ourselves use." 

Don't people need educatmg when they show such utter 
ignorance of their own interests ? 

For national prosperity and justice, abolish all taxes on 
incomes and personal property ; and upon everything pro- 
duced by human labor. Tax nothing but land values. The 
land is God's equal gift to mankind. 

When the people learn to respect that gift and the giver, 
poverty will cease. 



IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

Each of the above words mean the same thing. An im- 
migrant is an emigrant. When a person leaves his former 
home he is an emigrant. When he settles down in a new 
home he is an immigrant. 

Nearly all the families in the United States have been 
both emigrants and immigrants. The human race is a rover. 
Both its past and present history shows it. The American 
people are noted for roving. The desire to move is a human 
passion. 

How came the white population of this country here ? It 
was by emigration, immigration and birth. 

My ancestors came from England va 1628 and settled in 
Massachusetts. They murdered some of the native inhab- 
itants, and drove the remainder away. Have / a right to 
live in America ? 
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A man leaves Germany and comes to America to live ; 
has he a right to do so ? 

A man comes from China to live in America ; has he a 
right to do so ? 

Boys, I leave you to answer these questions. If you have 
not learned, by this time, that all persons upon the earth 
have equal rights^ then I am sorry both for you and myself. 

How any person who has a spark of the consciousness of 
right can approve of the exclusion of the Chinese or any 
other people from this country I do not understand. 

The question is not what I wish, or yfYisXyou wish, but 
the question forever is : What is right? 



POPULATION. 

The written history of man, as it is recorded in books, ex- 
tends back several thousand years. The written history of 
man as it is recorded in the rocks, goes back millions of 
years. How thinly the earth is populated. 

Some persons, some newspapers try to create a sensation 
by saying that in a few hundred years more, the earth will 
look like an ant hill. That population will outrun produc- 
tion. Don't worry Boys, about that — there is no more like- 
lyhood of that, than there is of Jim Hemingway bemg obli- 
ged to suckle a baby. 

The earth is now cultivated in the most unscientific, rude, 
slovenly manner. 
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The time will come when one acre of soil will produce 
more human food than a hundred acres now do. The time 
will come when mankind will cease to killXo eat. Vegetables 
and fruits will be the food of the human race, and beasts will 
no longer be raised to be eaten. 

The greater danger is that the people of the earth may 
become too few. The greater the brain work the fewer child- 
ren. Reason will regulate the number of children to be bom, 
and not passion. In new countries families are large. In 
old countries families are small, as a rule. 

When men have free access to the source of food — the 
land, there will be free production of both food and popula- 
tion ; and one will just balance the other. 

When men see that they cannot support families in the 
comfort, style, elegance that they desire, they will avoid 
marriage, but I think all willing workers can gratify their de- 
sires when nature's opportunities become free. 

The more people there are who will work, the more wealth 
there will be for all workers. According to the law of the 
"survival of the fittest " the drones of society will " die out," 
owing to non-reproduction of their kind. 



THE LAND QUESTION. 

The land question is the subject that should now engag< 
the minds of all thinking people. The wrongs of society ar 
known by all, and felt by the vast majority of people. F 
many years philanthropists have been looking everywh 
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for the source of increasing poverty, without looking at the 
land under their feet. 

Dove of England, Buchanan and George of the United 
States have pointed to this source with nuch patience, devo- 
tion and power that the people are now " waking up " to its 
truth. 

Nothing has aroused the minds of people to the perception 
of their own wrongs, and to the remedy, as the subject of 
land monopoly^ since the days of Garrison and the abolition 
of negro slavery. 

Garrison preached the sacredness of human rights in 
man's ownership of his body. 

George preaches the sacredness of human rights in the 
people's equal freedom to the land, and he preaches it with 
tremendous power. 

The wrongs of Ireland are summed up in : Private owner- 
ship of land. 

The wrongs of England are summed up in: Private owner- 
ship of land. 

The wrongs of America are summed up in: Private owner- 
ship of land. 

There is not a free people on the face of the earth that 
hold to private ownership of land. 

No greater slave exists on the earth than that man who 
must procure his food, clothing and shelter with his own 
hands and brains, aud is at the same time denied equal 
rights in the source from which all these must come. 

By no probability would famines come to a people having 
equal rights iQ the use of land. 
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The famine of India, in which six millions of natives 
starved to death, was not caused by a failure of the earth to 
produce sufficient food, but it was caused by shipping to 
England the products of India's land and labor, to pay Eng- 
land for mil kary gQa[fiPMnon »"ftnd oppression. 

The Irish famine of 1845 was not caused by a failure of 
Irish land to produce, with Irish labor, food enough for the 
people of Ireland ; but it was caused by exporting from Ire- 
land, wheat, barley, oats, hay, butter, cheese, etc., to pay 
Irish landlords, and English landlords rent for the use of 
God-land. 

In Ireland, England, Scotland and the United States are 
vacant lands enough to supply all the idle population of each 
of these countries with work and wages. But private owner- 
ship puts up sign-boards: Keep off! Keep out! No tres- 
passers ! 

I wish that you farmer boys would read "The Land 
Question," by George, one hundred pages. " Pa " Chase 
can't say all that you need to know of this subject in a little 
" Primer." 

Since writing the foregoing I see by the March 189 1 
Arena that Prof. J. R. Buchanan published a long article on 
the injustice of private ownership of land so long agaas 1847 
in The Herald of Truth printed at Cincinnati, Ohio. 



A NATURAL LAW OF RENT. 

Where I lived when a boy, in Vermont, there were plenty 
of chestnut trees in the woods. We boys could go where we 
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pleased on the hDls around the village and gather nuts with- 
out asking the possessor of the land. There were five good 
trees in Pulsifer's pasture, that he claimed for himself. Some 
of the trees would yield more chestnuts than others. 

One summer day Pulsifer told Gilbert Grant, Marshall 
Grant, Henry Hitchcock, Bill Pulsifer and Henry Chase — 
five boys about eight or nine years old — that he wanted them 
to turn hay in the afternoon, and that if they would work 
good they might gather-all the chestnuts from those five trees 
in the fall. Well, I tell you, we did pitch in, and helped 
him " hay '' in the field just back of my father's bam. We 
watched the chestnuts grow on those trees, and after a while 
we began to dispute which tree each boy should have ; for 
by the middle of October, after some heavy frosts, it was 
near time to gather the nuts. Bill Pulsifer said that he 9ught 
to have the biggest tree, because he was a few months older 
than the other boys, and the land was his father's. The 
other boys did not see justice in his arguments, and be- 
sides, we all saw how he shirked work that day in his father's 
hay field. Gilbert Grant lived nearer old man Pulsifer than 
the other boys, so he went to the Pulsifer farm house one 
evening to " see about it." The interview concluded by re- 
quiring, all the five boys to be at Pulsifer's house next Sun- 
day at three o'clock. You may be sure the boys were all 
there. 

Mr. Pulsifer then told us that he had concluded to sell the 
choice of those trees at auction. " The choice of trees shall 
be sold to the highest bidder, to be paid in quarts of chest- 
nuts." We told him that we thought it was mean in him to 
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make us pay for the nuts when we had once paid for them 
in the hay field. "Oh no, boys, you shan't be cheated. All 
the nuts that the trees sell for I will divide equally among 
you after the nutting," said Mr. Pulsifer. 

The first choice of trees sold for sixteen quarts of nuts, the 
second choice for eight, the third choice for six, the fourth 
choice four quarts, and the fifth got his for nothing, as there 
could be no bidder but himself. 

Now, I think that story very well illustrates the " land 
question." 

Rent of land is the commercial bid for exclusive posses- 
sion. The price goes into the common treasury of the bid- 
ders, and is divided up among them in the shape of neces- 
sary government expenses. The use of the chestnut trees 
belonged to the boys in common. One had as much right 
to the best tree as the others. Those boys might have 
worked all together and gathered the nuts from all the trees 
and then divided them equally. But that would not have 
been quite just, for one boy was more lazy than all the rest, 
and some were not as capable, and had not earned an equal 
share in the hay field and could not earn an equal share in 
the nut gathering. But in selling the exclusive right to crop 
the best tree, and firom that to the least valuable, the record 
of each boy's labor was as near exact justice as we can get 
things. The question of the exclusive possession of God's 
earth is the same as the chestnut tree question. 
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LABOR UNIONS. 

Monopolists criticise all labor unions. They seem to think 
that union is one of their own natural monopolies. Union 
is the one thing that they have not been able to " gobble." 

Monopolists have taken every opportunity to break up 
unions, by the most heartless and cruel methods. 

Remember, boys, that labor is all one^ whether in city or 
country, whether farmer or mechanic. Oppression of one, is 
oppression of all. Labor should seek to make itself one in 
feeling, and in action. 

Farmers are laborers more than capitalists. Farmer's 
unions, under the name of Alliances are a tremendous power 
in politics, at this moment ; and whether they form a third 
party or not, their influence must be felt in the future, more 
and more by all parties. 

You young farmers are to be the future Legislators of 
America. Form your opinions on the basis oi eternal princu 
pies of right, and there will be no fear for your action. 

Strikes do little present good. Strikers are victims offered 
on the Altar of Self Sacrifice. Strikes are the natural revolt 
against the robbery of rights. Strikes are a protest against 
oppression. They are bom of a noble and manly spirit. 

But unions and strikes will never settle the labor question; 
for that has its roots down in the soil that God made for the 
use of all men. Until justice returns to the earth, all other 
action is comparitively futile. 

The blood of the political body must be purified by justice: 
poultices may soothe, but never heal the sores, or their 
source. 
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Monopoly of land must go; because it is at the bottom of 
nearly all the labor trouble. Laborers can employ them- 
selves, if they have free access to land and then they cannot 
be oppressed by capitalist or monopolist. With his feet 
firmly resting upon free land, the laborer will be independent 
of all employers. 

The first strike that I ever heard of, and the grandest that 
the world knows is that recorded in Exodus, of the Bible. 
The children of Jacob had become a great multitude in 
Egypt, and were the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water in that rich country ; being in no better condition than 
slaves. 

The labor of these dscendents of Jacob had enriched their 
Egyptians masters to an enormous extent, which had its 
usual result ; these masters were arrogant, selfish, tyranical, 
and blind to their own true interest. 

With the order to " make bricks without straw," these 
bondmen struck. They quit work, and despoiled the Egyp- 
tians by taking their jewels and other portable wealth. It 
was a vast multitude numbering thousands, that fled ac- 
cross the Red Sea and used vacant land in a wilderness. It 
was a success. 

Labor, in striking against wrongs, rebels. The rebellion is 
right. Labor is now rebelling against plutocracy. It will 
not be successful except it be unanimous. Labor in every 
department of industry must be united. Without imion it 
will fail of success. 

All labor is one, and must work in harmony to attain its 
freedom. Nothing but freedom of the land can free labor, 
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and all minor issues must be pooled to secure success. The 
way to get justice for ourselves is to secure the rights of 
others. 

It is not practical for farm laborers to form unions. They 
are too scattered. But in towns laborers can form unions, 
and it is right for them to do so, if they desire it. 

Unions of all kinds of labor have existed in England for 
more than six hundred years. It is natural for the oppressed 
to unite for mutual protection against the aggressions of the 
oppressor. 

Where unions were allowed free play they benefitted the 
English laborer. But a raise in wages was considered a 
crime by English plutocrats^ and laws were made to reduce 
wages to the point of bare existence and reproduction of the 
workers. 

The competition in England at this day for wages is great, 
and but for labor unions would be worse than in the United 
States. These unions enable nearly all kinds of labor to 
exist in better condition than the same class of labor in the 
United States, notwithstanding a dense population and a 
greater monopoly of land there. 

Farmers have sometimes condemned labor unions, and 
strikes, but they have no reasons for it. 

Union for protectio 1 ! Strikes for liberty ! 

But labor unions and strikers have no right to coerce, or 
compel others to join them, or to prevent outsiders from 
.^^orking where they please, and at whatever wages they 
please. 

All coercion, compulsion, and prevention is a denial of 
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equal rights ; ard farmers or mechanics cannot deny the right 
to others which they claim for themselves. 



THE PLUTOCRAT. 

Suppose every dollar represents a day's labor. Then some 
men have fifty millions of days' work stored up. Some men 
have five hundred thousand days' labor stored up. 

If a man works every day for forty years he has done about 
twelve thousand days' work. How, then, does any man 
come by fifty millions of days' work ? Or by one hundred 
thousand days' work ? 

There is but one true answer. It is by injustice and rob^ 
beryl ** By hook or by crook " the laws have let him steal 
away portions of other people's-labor. Sweep those laws out 
of existence ! 

But suppose a man has no day's labor stored up and yet 
has twelve thousand days' work as an income to spend yearly? 
It can come to him only as a result of unjust laws. 

The hardest working people can't get more than three 
hundred days' work to spend yearly. If we can make such 
laws that no set of men can rob labor of half as much as it 
is robbed now, won't labor men be more comfortable and 
happier ? 

We tell you, poor brother, poor sister, that we have found 
out who the robbers are that have made you poor, and who 
keep you poor by their constant stealings from your labor. 
And believe us when we say that the time is very near when 
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you< shall no more be robbed. The time is close at hand 
when your daily work shall give you all the comforts of life ; 
the comforts that labor is entitled to. How ? By restoring 
" Free Trade " to the people ; by restoring the land to the 
people. 

In i860 freedom seemed far off to the negro slaves. In 
1 89 1 the abolition of industrial white slavery seems far off to 
the poor, down-trodden worker, who seeks in rum, to forget 
for a moment his wretchedness. But tremendous forces are 
working, mostly unseen by the public, which will destroy, in 
1900, the slavery of monopoly, and the slavery of rum. 

We must say to tne rich : " Stop a moment and think ! 
You say that drink causes more than half the poverty. You 
drink, and you drink very expensive things, too. Why don't 
drink make you poor ? How did you come by so much 
wealth, anyway ? Did you earn it by honest work, or did you 
just get it, or did it flow into your pockets by the laws of 
trade ?" 

The present laws of trade are wicked because they violate 
the law of equal right ; and they violate equal right because 
the government interposes restrictions to its freedom, and 
thus robs a large portion of the people, purposely to enrich a 
smaller portion of the people. 

Until the people abolish all restrictions of trade and pro- 
duction, Plutocrats will multiply, and as they multiply 
poverty must increase, because the more some get, the less 
others must get out of the stock of wealth yearly produced 
by labor. 

When I was a boy there was but one man in the United 
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States worth a million of dollars. Now there are six thousand. 
In the city of New York there are one thousand millionaires. 
Whenever you farmers wish to put a stop to the making o( 
millionaires you can do it. No restrictive, prohibitory laws 
can do that. Make freedom of trade and production equal 
for all men in the country, and the workers will retain the 
wealth they produce, and then no plutocrat can live beyond 
the hatching period. 

The only possible way to prevent the growth of plutocracy 
is to make the rental values of land go into the public treas- 
uries. 



THE SPECULATOR. 

Who is he ? O, one of them boards at the finest hotel in 
the city. He has more than a million of dollars, and is get- 
ting more every day. He got this money buying land at a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, and is renting it out by the 
year at two dollars per acre, without making any improve- 
ments on it. A city is built on some of the land, and so he 
rents some of it for one hundred dollars a foot. He has a 
brother as rich as he is. He borrowed ten thousand dollars 
of the first brother and then gambled in railroad stock until 
he got nearly a million out of the blood of widows and 
children. He is a speculator. 

A speculator is a robber. He depresses the price of goods 
and takes that much from labor and capital, then he raises 
the price of the goods and takes more again from the con- 
sumer. He is an enemy to society. 
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There is another speculator, one who speculates in the 
flesh and blood of the people. 

He stole his money by getting Congress to put a fifty per 
cent, tax on a certain kind of imported goods, so that he 
could erect a big factory, and make that kind of goods, and 
sell them at a larger profit. 

So Congress did what that speculator wanted, and he got 
very rich also. The men and women who made the goods in 
the factory did not get rich ! O, no, they just stayed poor, for 
if they asked for better wages they were turned out of the fac- 
tory, and other men and women were brought over from the 
old country to take their places. Then they had to work 
still cheaper, or tramp, tramp, and they are tramping. 

That is a speculator in human misery. There is more 
money^ and more damnation in it than there was in negro 
slavery. 

There are all sorts of speculators. Every man who corners 
grain, pork, beef, coal oil, or any necessity of mankind is a 
speculator and a robber. 

It does no good to make laws against those practices, the 
law can always be evaded by those rascals. All that is 
necessary is to abolish the laws that support monopolies in 
land, or in goods. 



FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

In any country where freedom to speak and freedom to 
print is denied, there is little personal freedom of any kind 
In rebellion against governments one of the first things 
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demanded is freedom to speak, to write, to print. Without 
the exercise of these rights there can be no criticism. There 
can be no public denunciation of wrongs. 

You can judge of the freedom of any people by the laws 
in regard to the press. 

Although I demand free speech, and a free press, yet T 
hold oral or printed speech responsible for its exercise. 

It is enough that equity shall cause restitution to be made 
for the abuse of any and all rights. 



FREEDOM OF THE MAILS. 

The mail is nothing more and nothing less than a common- 
carrier. The post-office department has no right to prescribe 
what I may read, or proscribe what I wish to read. It has 
the right to refuse mail that will injure other articles in the 
mail bag, and that is as far as its right extends. Anything 
beyond that is despotic. Personally, I may condemn much 
that is printed, and carried by mail ; but I would not oppose 
a straw to its transmission. 

There would be no books printed, and no mail carried, if 
every person could have suppressed what he did not like. 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

All the goods in the world, good things I mean, the things 
that people need to make them comfortable and happy, are 
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made by work. Man must make them into shapes from the 
raw materials, such as trees, rock, iron, tin, zinc, wool, 
cotton. 

I think the people who make these good things ought to 
have them. What I make belongs to me, to keep or to ex- 
change for things that another person has made. The first 
operation is manufacture ; the second is trade. The people 
who wish to exchange their goods with each other ought to 
have the privilege without being taxed for it. If I am a 
shoemaker I must exchange my shoes with people who have 
other things that I want to use ; for I cannot eat shoes, or 
wear them on top of my head, or do as an old woman once 
did — " live in a shoe." 

When the Yankees and other people began to invent 
machines for doing work quicker, making every kind of 
goods easier and better, we said : " O how delightful it will 
be to live in the future ; we will have so many good things, 
so many more good things than we have now. 

The good time will be here soon ; soon will come the time 
when a day's work shall be only six hours, and that six 
hours shall give us more of the comforts and necessities of 
life than a days work does now, and it shall give us luxuries 
that crude labor has never thought it possible to possess." 

Year after year weTlt by; more and more inventions to 
produce wealth by less labor, were made ; wealth rapidly 
increased; villages grew into towns, towns into cities; the 
hundreds of dollars grew into the thousands, the thousands 
into millions — for some people. 

These millionaires did not make the wealth ; they only got 
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it. What does that mean ? It means that the rest of the 
people have been simply robbed, to that amount. Labor 
made that wealth, and speculators robbed labor of it. "Ac- 
cording to law ? " O yes, according to laws made for the 
rich and designing to rob labor. 

This country is full of the good things that people want, 
and that the people of this country have made. Why should 
not the men who made these things have them for their 
families ? The majority of the men who produce the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of life are treated as industrial slaves. 
They do not have comfortable clothes. They do not have 
comfortable food. Even if they had all those things in com- 
fortable abundance, they deserve more than this. They de- 
serve the luxuries of life if any one in this world does, for 
the comforts and luxuries of life are the productions of their 
own braips and hands. 

Any man who goes to his office, or shop, or field, and 
does honest work, month alter month and year after year, 
ought to have the abundant wealth which he creates, to live 
upon, without a single thought of future or present want. 
Nothing but the present unjust system of the distribution of 
wealth prevents its being an accomplished fact. 

The fear of poverty is destructive of happiness. The fear 
of poverty makes criminals by the thousands. Poverty itself 
is a fruitful cause of suicide and drunkenness. 

Indifference is fatal to investigation. Let us first see the 
cause of this wicked state of society. It is a disgrace to a 
civilization that pretends to be animated by the spirt of 
Christ. 
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God has placed this earth here for man's abode. The 
earth is the mother of the human race. Out of the earth 
must come the sustenance of all people. One man has no 
better right to these things than every other man, woman or 
child. And every child born into this world to-morrow has 
an equal right, with all other inhabitants of the globe, to 
these gifts of nature. 

The babe of the poorest woman has nothing to distinguish 
it from the child of the mother who wears silks and diamonds, 
and lives in a palace, except its clothing. Nature grants no 
special priviliges. Men grant special privileges to themselves, 
and thus make a distinction of rich and poor. The special 
privileges are monopolies. 

Monopoly, then, is the cause of difference between wealth 
and poverty. Monopolies of all kinds are robbers. They 
take small portions of the wealth of millions of people and 
give it to a few hundreds of men. The more they take the 
more they are enabled, by that very wealth, to commit still 
greater robberies. 

I need not specifiy the names of the monopolies of the 
United States. Their number is legion. If they are not de- 
stroyed they will create a bloody revolution. If they cannot 
be destroyed, they must be taken by the State for the bene- 
fit of the whole people. , 

TJiere is one great monopoly, and that monopoly is the 
mother of all other monopolies ! You know what I will say ! 
You know that I will say that its name is 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 

Can you not see that taking the commercial rental value 
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of land practically makes the land belong to the people ? 
Can you not see that it makes the land as free to one person 
as to another? Thus mother earth suckles her children with 
impartiality. This makes free land. With free land comes 
free trade, for we shall have all the cash then that we need, 
without taxing goods. And we will turn our custom houses 
into something better than a robbers' den. 

What do I expect will be the result ? I expect that no 
more millionaires can grow up in this country. I expect that 
the wealth that is produced in this country will be fairly dis- 
tributed by the laws of free production and free exchange, 
among those who do the useful work. In plainer terms, the 

A wealth will remain with those who produce it. For there will 
be no laws by which labor can be robbed. 

I expect that any man can get a good comfortable living 
by working from four to six hours a day, and. have the luxu" 
ries of life also. By luxuries I mean books, magazines, con- 
certs, lectures, excursions, plenty of house room and plenty 
of household conveniences : paintings, engravings, carpets, 
handsome furniture, etc. 

Education will lift many lowly people grades higher. 
Pleasant homes will help destroy the rum power. People will 
have fewer sorrows to drown in intoxicating liquor. Abolish 
poverty and you abolish the most of crime. We will erect 

j hospitals for criminals, and abolish penetentiaries. We will 

f reform crime and not revenge it. The law of Christ will some 

1 time fill the hearts and minds of men. 
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19. A Study of Matter and Motion. 

By Hon. A. N. Adams. 

20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney 

Sampson. 

21. The Growth of the Marriage Rer 

latioa By C. Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolution of the State. By 

John A. Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Iaw. By Rufiii 

Sheldon. 

24. Evolution of Medical Science. By 

Robert G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By 

Rev. John C ElmbalL 

26. Evolution of the Mechanio Arts. 

By James A. Skilton. 
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tion. By Miss Caroline B. Lfl 
Row. 

28. Evolution of the Wages System. 

By Prof. George Gunton. 

29. The Theological Method. By Rev. 

John W. Chadwick. 

30. The Socialistic Method. By WU- 

liam Potts. 

31. The Anarchistic Method. By Hugh 

O. Pentecost. 

32. The Scientific Method. By Daniel 

Greenleaf Thompson. 

33. Edward Livingston Youmans. By 

Prof. John Fiske. 
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Volney s Ruins of Empires 



The Law of Nature ! 

To which is added Volney's Answer to Dr. Priestly, a Biographical 
notice by Count Daru, and the Zodiacal Signs and Constellations by 
the Editor, With Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. Post 3vo, 248 pages. Paper, 40c. ; doth, 75c. 

^' Printed from entirely new plates, in large dear type, on heavy 
laid paper. .^____ 
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Ancient Sex Worship, showing how the Cross, the Triad or Trinity, 
and many other rehgious symbols originated in the sex nature 
and giving many other facts illustrating the extent to whicti 
sexuality inspired art, literature, politics, and religion. A re- 
markable book. Cloth. $1. 

Bebel, August. Woman : Her Past, Present and Future. Price, 
paper, 30c. 

Bellamy, Charles J. An Experiment in Marriage. A suggestive 
solution of the marriage problem. .This is by a brother of Ed 
ward Bellamy, author of "Looking Backward." Paper, 50c. 
cloth, $1. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. Marriage : As It Was, as It Is, and as It 
Should Be. Paper, 25c. ; limp cloth, 50c. 
Law of Population. Paper, 30c. 

Boyd, N. E. To the Studious and Thoughtful about Our Sexual 
Nature. loc. 

Bristol, A. C. The Relation of the Maternal Function to the 
Woman Intellect. loc. 

Bryan, Rose W. Yes or No. icc. 

Campbell, Rachel. The Prodigal Daughter. Shows appalling 
sacrifice of girls and women to sustain " virtue " and marriage. 
10 cents. 

Chavannes, Albert. Cross-breeding and Parental Influences. loc. 
Vital Force and Magnetic Exchange. 20c. 

Chavasse, Dr. Pj^e Henry : Advice to a Wife and Advice to a 
Mother. 2 volumes in one, 528 pages. Cloth, $1. 

Conway, M. D. Graves at Bournemouth. 

Cook, Mrs. Dr. E. G. For Mothers and Daughters. Cloth. $1.50. 

Cottinger, Prof. H. M. Rosa, the Educating Mother. Written 
for mothers and young ladies of age. Cloth, $1. 
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Cowan, John, M.D. Science of a New Life. 400 pages, 8vo, cloth, 
$2. The standard work on the subject. 

Diana: A Psycho-Physiological Essay oq Sexual Relations for Mar- 
ried Men and Woman. Including ' ' A private letter to parents, 
physicians, and men principals of schools." 4th edition. 25c. 

Duffy, Mrs. E. B. Relations of the Sexes. Cloth, $1. 

Edgar, Henry. Prostitution and the International Woman's 
League. 15c. 

Elements of Social Science — physical— sexual— natural religion. 
Claims to reveal the cause and cure of poverty, prostitution, 
and celibacy. Cloth , $1.50. 

Ferris. Benj. Gr. Origin of Species. A new theory. 278 pages. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Foote, E. B. Physiological Marriage. An essay designed to set 
the people to thinking. Radical, suggestive. loc. 
Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. Illustrated. Price, 

cloth, $1.50. 
Replies to the Alphites, ^ving some cogent reasons for believing 
that sexual continence is not conducive to health. 125 pages, 
25 cents. 
The Physical Improvement of Humanity. A plea for the wel- 
fare of the unborn. loc. 
The Alphabet of the Human Temperament, and the Influence of 
the Temperaments on the Health and Viability of Offspring. loc. 
Powell and His Critics. An address showing the influence of the 
temperaments on marriage and parentage. Vmdicaiing the 
discoveries made in this field by Dr. Wm. Byrd Powell. loc. 
Sexual Physiology for the YouDg. 250 illustrated pages. Cloth, 

50 cents. 
Divorce. A review of the subject from a scientific standpoint, 
m answer to Mgr. Capel, the Rev. Dr. Dix, the New England 
Divorce Reform League, and others who desire more stringent 
divorce laws. Limp cloth. 25 cents. 

Foote, Dr. E. B., Jr. The Radical Remedy in Social Science ; or, 
Boming Better Babies through Regulating Reproduction by 
Controlling Conception. An earnest essay on pressing prob- 
lems. 148 pages. 25 cents. 

Foreordained : A Story mi Heredity, and of Special Parental In- 
fluences. By an Owserver. go pages. 50c.; cloth, 75c. 

Fowler, L. N. Marriage, its History and Ceremonies, with a 
phrenological and physiological exposition of the qualifications 
for happy marriages. 216 pages ; illustrated, cloth, $1. 

Fowler, O. S. Maternity ; or. The Bearing and Nursing of Chil- 
dren, including Female Education and Beauty. Cloth, $1. 
Matrimony ; or. Phrenology and Physiology applied to the selec- 
tion of congenial companions for life, including directions to 
the married for living together affectionately and happily. 
Paper, 40 cents. 
Love and Parentage. Applied to the Improvement of Offspring; 
including directions concerning the strongest ties and the most 
sacred and momentous relations of life. Paper, 40 cents. 
Hereditary Descent : Its Laws and Facts Applied to Human Im- 
provement. 288 pages ; illustrated. Cloth, %u 
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Fowler, OS. Amativeness ; or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive 
and Perverted Sexuality. Paper, 25 cents. 
Creative Science ; or, Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual 
Inter-relations and Adaptations, as taught by phrenology and 
physiology. One large octavo volume. Cloth, % 3.75. 

Oamble, Eliza Burt. The Woman Question. 10 cents. 

Garrish, Fred H., M. D. Prostitution and its Allied Vices. 3d edi- 
tion. Said to be very able. 25 cents. 

Oeddes, Prof. Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson. The Evolution 
of Sex. The latest and ablest work on tiie subject. The 
authors have made many remarkabie discoveries. The Eng- 
lish edition costs several dollars. You can have ours, with all 
its numerous illustrations for 6oc. paper ; cloth, $1. 

Greene, Col. William B. History of Marriage. 
The Working Woman. 15c. 

Greer, Dr. R. Horrors of Modern Matrimony, as viewed from a 
moral and sanitary standpoint. A solemn protest against the 
present demoralizing management of that institution. Its effects 
upon education. A sad picture of the world we live in. A 
woman to be a true must be a natural woman. How to be 
natural on natural principles. How to reform and improve 
human nature, and live one hundred years or more. 10 cents 

Griffith, Mrs. Mary L. Heredity and Transmission, scents. 
Wifehood. 5 cents. 
Ante-natal Infanticide. 5 cents. 

Hey wood. E. H. Cupid's Yokes. 

Hinckley, Frederick A. The Cancer at the Heart. loc. 
The Relation of the Sexes. 10 cents. 

Hitz, Gertrude. The Importance of Knowledge Concerning the 
Sexual Nature. A suggestive essay, 2d edition. 25c. 

Holbrook, Dr. M, L. Marriage and Parentage, Sanitary aiid Physi- 
ological Relations. Cloth, $1. 
Parturition Without Pain. Cloth, $1. 

Holcombe, Dr. William H. The Sexes : Here and Hereafter. Cloth 

$!.25 

Hollick, Dr. F. The Marriage Guide. Fully illustrated, and well 
suited for reference. Cloth, %i. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher. Womanhood.;^ Its Sanctities and Fideli- 
ties. This is a very able and attractive work on motherhood, 
the social evil, and kindred subjects. 50c. ; cloth. 75c, 

How to be Happy Though Married. Being a handbook to mar- 
riage. By a graduate in the College of Matrimony. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Hunt, H.J. Is MaiTiage a Failure ? 15 pages, 5c. 

Is It I ? A book for every man. A companion to Why Not, a 
book for every woman. 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Jones, Rev. Jesse H. The Perfect Good in Wedlock ; or, the Way 
of God in Holy Marriage. 2d edition, enlarged. loe. 
Scientific Marriage ; a treatise founded upon the discoveries 
and teachings of Wm. Byrd Powell, M. D. 53 pages. loc. 

Jonesbee, Parson. A New Sermon from an Old Text — ** In- 
crease, multiply, and replenish the earth." 5 cents. 

KeitJ, Dr. Melville C. Young Ladies' Private Counsellor. $1 
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Kingsbury, Elizabeth. What We Have to Do. " Save the women 

and they will save the men." 145 pages, 30 cent^. 
Kirby, Mrs. G. Forewarned is Forearmed. 5 cents. 
Kirby, Greorgiana B. Transmission. A variation of character 

through the mother. 80 pages. 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
Knowlton, Dr. Chas. Fruits of Philosophy. This is the book, the 

sale of which, in England, caused the arrest of Mr. Bradlaugh 

and Mrs. Besant. 125,000 copies were sold in three months 

after their arrest. 20 cents. 
Lewis, Dio. Chastity; or. Our Secret Sins 320 pages, $2. A 

book for every parent to give to his child. 
Love, Marriage, and Divorce. A discussion between Henry 

James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Includ- 
ing the final replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 

•• Tribune," and a subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years 

later, between Mr. James and Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 
Marsh, F. H The Law of Heredity. 10 cents. 
Mason, Mrs. E. L. The Lost Name. •* Our Mother, who art in 

Heaven." 10 cents 
The Mystery ; and. Hitherto and Beyond. Two essays in one 

pamphlet. 15 cents. 
Hiero-Salem ; A Vision of Peace. Cloth, $2. 
Marwedel, Emma. Conscious Motherhood. Cloth, $2. 
Miller, Mrs. Dr. E P. A Father's Advice to Every Boy. 10 cents. 

A Mother's Advice to Every Girl 10 cents. 
Miller, Dr. E. P. Vital Forcss : How Wasted and How Preserved. 

50 cents ; cloth, $1 . 
Miller, Geo. N. Strike of a Sex. 35c. ; ornamental cover, 50c. 
Monk, Maria. Convent Mysteries. Monks and their Maidens. 50c.; 

cloth, 75c. 
Napheys, Dr. George H. Physical Life of Woman. Advice to the 

maiden, wife, and mother. 426 pages. 250,000 copies sold. 

Cloth, $1.50. 
Newman, Dr. John B. The Philosophy of Generation. 50c. 
Newton, A. E. Prenatal Culture. Relative to systematic method 

of moulding the tendencies of offspring before birth. 25 cents. 
The Better Way. An appeal to men in behalf of human culture 

through a wiser parentage. 25c. 
Owen, Robert Dale. Moral Physiology. A treatise on population. 

Illustrated with a frontispiece, 35c. 
Pedder, H. C. Man and Woman. Considered in their relations to 

each other and to the world. Cloth, $1. 
Pendleton, Mrs. Hester. The Parents* Guide for the Transmission 

of Desired Qualities to Offspring, and Chiidbinh Made Easy. 

212 pages, cloth, $1. 
Philanthropus. Institution of Marriage, and Remarkable Divorce 

Cases. 446 pages, cloth, $1. 
Piatt, Rev. S. H. Heredity. Responsibility in Parentage ; or, the 

Influence of Heredity. 10c. 
Rosch, Dr. Chronic and Nervous Diseases of Women. 25c. 
Schreiner, Olive. Three Dreams in a Desert. A most beautiful 

allegory. 5c. 
The Story of an African Farm. 20 cents. 
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Schreiner, Olive. Dreams. $i, boards. 

Severance, Dr. JnKet H. and David Jones. A discnssion on the so- 
cial qnestion between these. (A good eye-opener.) 15c 

Sew^, M. W. Disinherited ChQdhood. 5c 

Shattnck. Mrs. H. R. Marriasre — its Duties and Dangers. loc. 

Shepherd, Mrs. £. R. For G^ls. A special physicdogy. $1. 
True Manhood. A special physiology for yonng men. $2. 

Shew, Dr. Pregnancy and Childlurth. with cases showing the re- 
inarkable effects of water treatment in mitigating the pains and 
perils of the parturient state. 50c. 
Letters to Women on Midwifery and Diseases of Women. De- 
Fcriptive andpracticaL 432 pages, clotb, $1.25. 

Sixer. Nelson. Who Should Marry, Right Selection in Marriage, 
The How and the Why. In this is shown what temperaments 
and mental characteristics should unite in wedlock. Fully illus- 
trated. IOC 
Thoughts on Domestic Life ; <»*, Marriage Vindicated, and Free 
Love Exposed. 25c. 

Sko, Luisa To. The Cause of Woman. A work of exceptional 
merit, aoc. 

Spencer, Herbert. A Theory of Population. 25c. 

Storer, Prof. H. R. Why Not? The prize es'^ay to which the 
American Medical Association awarded a gold medal. This is 
an earnest, schcdarly and convincing exposure of the evils and 
prevalence of abortion. 50c ; doth, $1. 
Is it I ? A book for every man. 50c ; cloth. $1. 

Stiilman, J. W. The Mormon Question : Its Legal and Constitu- 
tional Aspects. It advocates the right of Mormons to work out 
their own salvaticm in theL* own way. 15c 

Stockham, Alice B., M. D. Tokology. Complete Ladies* Gtiide. 
Morocco, $2.75 ; doth, $2. 

Studley, M. J. What Our Girls Ought to Know. Cloth, $1. 

Tdiemydiewsky, N. G. What is to be Done? A Nihilistic ro- 
mance. Written in prison. Supprtrssed by the Czar. Trans- 
lated by Benj. R. Tucker. 35c; doth, $1. 

Terry, Samuel H. Controlling Sex in Generation. The physical 
law influencing sex in the embryo of man and brute, and its 
direction to produce male or female offspring at wiU. With an 
iqypendix of corrobcxative proofs, lliird edition, revised and 
corrected. 200 pages, doth, $1. 

The Comstock Laws. Their unconstitutionality argued in T. B. 
Wakeman*s Faneuil Hall speech. Also Parton*s, Leland's, 
Pillsbury's, Bennett's, and Kawson*s c^unions relative there- 
to. 15 cents. 

The Truth About Love. A proposed sexual morality based on the 
doctrine of evolution and r^K^ent discoveries m medical sdence. 
$2. 

Tolstoi, Count The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes vice in marriage. 
The greatest unmasking lust has had in many a day. A work 
worthy of bcdng chewed and digested. 25c.; doih, 60c. 
Church and State. 25c. ; doth, 50c. 

Trail. Dr. R. T. Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. Mysteries of 
Man. A sdentiflc and popular exposition of the fundamental 
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problems in sociolos^y. Said to be the best work on the subject 
ever published. Numerous illustrations. Cloth, $2. 

Waisbrooker, Lois. Perfect Motherhood. "To women every- 
where, that children may cease to be bom accursed, do we 
dedicate this book and make our appeal." Cloth, $1.50. 

Wake, C. Staniland. Growth of the Marriage Relation. An able 
essay loc. 

Walker, £. C. Love and the Law ; an exposition of basic prin- 
ciples. 3 cents. 

Wells, Samuel R. Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the Sexes. 
Disclosing the laws of conjugal selections, and showing who 
may and who may not many. 250 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Westbrook. Marriage and divorce. Cloth, 50c. 

Wilder, Burt G. What Young People Should Know. The re- 
productive functions of the human and lower animals. Con- 
tains lessons of universal application. 26 illustrations. $1.50. 

Winslow, Mrs. Dr. C. B. BlacK Sheep. 5c. 

Woodhull, Victoria C. The Garden of Eden ; or. Why Do We Die ? 
20C 
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expressage. 



In orderiDg books, please give author's name. When pos- 
sible add also publisher's name. This will greatly help us, and 
insure an early reply. Price of any bock sent on request. 

Twentieth Century Pub. Co., New York. 



A Strike of Millionaires 



AGAINST MINERS ; 



OR 



THE • • STORY • OF • SPRING ' " VALLEY. 



By HENRY D. LLOYD, 



This book tells how the Spring Valley miners were 
starved into actual slavery. It is the story of a mon- 
strous and inhuman crime. It deals not with theories 
but with f acts, figures and names. 



IT IS A POWERFirL AND PATHETIC BOOK. 



264 Pages. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. Sent post-paid to any 

address on receipt of price, by 



Twentieth Century Publishing Co., New York. 



'' Inquirendo Island/' 



By HUDOR GENONE. 



^^Read what the sapient critics say, and then take your choice : 

** A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The book fails from the begin- 
ning. "—Independent. 

** A singular and unique volume, setting forth the folly of Materialism, and 
seeking to divest religion of superstitious views and ceremonies."— Zion*s 
Herald. 

" A watery book— weak and insipid."— The Church, Philadelphia. 

"An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing the weakness associated 
with many forms of religion, the author reverently exalts what he regards as 
essential truth."— Episcopal Recorder. 

"Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and propriety— stupid and vul- 
gar blasphemy."- Churchman, New York. 
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A book with a useful purpose."— Congregationalism 



"Theauthor— an adventurous Atheist— sees only mockery and sham in the 
Christian Church and the worship of God."— Brooklyn Eagle. 

"The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple truths of Christianity."— 
Advance 



>Qrpose or 
, Chicago. 



" Linked foolishness long drawn out"— New Orleans Times- Democrat. 

"Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the essential truths of God's 
universe."— Christian Register. 
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An attack on revealed religion."— N. Y. Times, 



" A sincerely devotional frame of mind is manifested in these pages."— New 
York Telegram. 

"We sympathize with the fear expressed in the ^postface' that the effect 
upon the world may be pernicious."— Interior, Chicago. 
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Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land itself."— Hartford Post. 



353 pages. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 

Twentieth Century Pub. Co., 4 Warren St., 

Nk>?v York. 



Works of Fiction. 



RELIGIOUS-REFORM AND SOCIAL-REFORM NOVELS, 

FOR SALE BY THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 



Angel or Devil ? What the World Thinks of Woman. A unique 
book, and one that commands an enormous circulation, 50c. 

Atherton, Gertrude F. Los Cerritos : A Romance of the Modern 
Time. This novel contains a practical object lesson on the 
land question. The descriptions of California scenery are 
beautiful. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 50c. 

Babcock. J. M. L. The Dawning. Highly commended by Hugh 
O. Pentecost as a good novel on social problems. Paper, 50c 

Ball, Mrs. Clergymen's Victims. A radical story. 25c. 

Bellamy, Edward. Looking Backward. Paper, 40c. ; cloth, $1 ; in 
German, paper, 40 cents. 
Dr. Heidenhoff's Process. 25 cents. 
Miss Ludington's Sister. 50 cents. 

Bellamy, Charles J. An Experiment in Marriage. 50 cents. 

Berthet, Eli. Prehistoric World. The story of early man as scien- 
tifically told in the form of a novel. Illustrated ; 310 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Remarkably cheap. 

Besant and Rice. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 20 cents. 

Bjornsen, Bjomstjerne. In God's Way. A rationalistic novel, 
suitable for orthodox friends. Paper, 50 cents. 

Boisgilbert, Dr. Edmund (Ignatius Donnelly). Caesar's Column. 
A Story of the Twentieth Century. 367 pages , 50c.; cloth, 
$1.25. 

Cole, Cyrus. The Auroraphone. An interesting novel, economi- 
cally and religiously herotodox : 249 pages. Cloth, $1. 

Escaped. The story of a Russian, told by himself. **The tale is 
full of character, and true from beginning to end, while every 
page is marked by purity of thought and loftiness of purpose." 
Price, 25 cents. 

Famous Novels by Great Men. No library is either attractive or 
complete without this book. This work contains several very 
popular novels, by (Equally popular authors, revised and com- 
piled into one voiume. Price, 50 cents. 

Fawcett, Edgar. The Evil that Men Do. Paper, 50c ; cloth, $1. 

Foote, Dr. E. B. Science in Story. 400 illustrations ; 1,000 pages. 
Price, $1. 
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Gardener, Helen H. A Thoughtless Yes. 231 pages. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1 
Is This Your Son, My Lord ? The most severe exposure of con- 
ventional morality and shams of society ever published. 
Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Genone, Hudor. Inquirendo Island. The most satirical novel 
ever written. 353 pages. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Bellona's Husband. •* Will be extravagantly applauded by thou- 
sands who will read the strange story with wonder and de- 
light." — Public Opinion. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C. Tales of Woman's Trials. Price, 50c. 

Hammar. Anna. A 'Tale of Contemporary German Life. 40c. 

Harden, Will N. Almost Persuaded. A psychological study, 
worked out with tenderness and insight that charms the 
reader from the beginning of the book to the end. Paper. 50c ; 
cloth, $1. 
White Marie. A story of Georgian plantation life. Paper, 50c. ; 
cloth, 75c. 

Howland, Marie. Papa's Own Girl. A labor novel. Price, 50c. 

iennings, L. J. The Millionaire. Price, 20c. 
/inton, ^f rs. E . Lynn. Joshua Davidson : A Modern Imitation of 
Christ. This masterly novel was suppressed by its first 
American publisher. Cloth, 75c. 

Litere. For Her Daily Bread. With a preface by Colonel R. G. 
IngersoU. A story filed with sympathy for the unfortunate. 50c. 

Love Ventures of Tom, Dick, and Harry. *' And they were naked 
and not ashamed."— Gen. 2:25. 50 cents. 

Macdonald, Fredericka. Priest and Man. Cloth, $1. A well 
written rationalistic and economic novel. 

Maitland, Edw. By-and-By. A Historical Romance of the Fu- 
ture. $1 75. 

McDonnell, William. Exeter Hall. A theological romance. Cloth, 
80c. ; paper, 60 cents. 
Heathens of the Heath. 500 pages ; paper. 80c. 
Reminiscences of a Preacher. Paper, 50c. ; cloth, 75c, 

Morris« William. News from Nowhere ; or. an Epoch of Rest. A 
Socialistic romance picturing an imaginary future state of soci- 
ety in which there is a solidarity of labor. Price, cloth, $i. 

Nasby, Petroleum V. A Paper City. An Ideal. $1. 

Nero. Valmond the Crank. *' The Forbidden Book " The most 
powerful book of fiction ev6r published in any language. 212 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Piat, Felix. The Rag Picker of Paris. 325 large pages ; paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1. 

Putnam, S. P. Golden Throne. A Theological Romance. Cloth, 
$1. 
Adami and Heva. A new version. 10 cents. 
Waifs and Wanderings. A Liberal novel. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Phineas. The Blind Men and the Devil. 220 pages ; paper 50c. ; 
cloth, $1. 

Racowitza Htilene Von. Evil That Women Do. An effort to off- 
set the work of Edgar Fawcett's Evil That Men Do. Price, 
50 cents. 
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Robinson, F. W. The Romance of a Back Street. Price, isc. 
Schreiner Olive : The Story of an African Farm. Rationalistic 
and pessimistic. Paper, 25c. ; cloth, 60c. 
Dreams. Boards, $1. 
Sedewick, Catherine. The Poor Rich Man and The Rich Poor 

Man. Price, 75c. 
Slenker, Mrs. Elmina D. The Darwins. A domestic radical story. 
257 pages. Pages, 50c. ; cloth, 75c. 
John's \^^y. A domestic radical story. A little gem to s^ve to 

your Christian neighbor. P-ice, 15c. 
Little Lessons for Little Folks. Boards, 40c. 
Mary Jones, the Infidel School Teacher. 20 cents. 
Stepniak : The Blind Musician. Paper, 50c. ; doth, $1. 
Career of a Nihilist. Paper, 1 5 cents. 
Female Nihilist. Price, 10 cents. 
Russia Under the Czars. Paper, 20c. ; cloth, $1 50. 
The Russian Storm Cloud. Paper, 20 cents. 
The Russian Peasantry. Cloth, $1.25. 

Underground Russia. Revolutionary profiles and sketches 
from life. With a preface by Peter Lavroff. Translated &om 
the Italian. Cloth. $1.25 ; paper, 25c. 
St. Pierre. Paul and Virginia. Cloth, 300. 
Stewart, John A. Kilgroom : A Story of Ireland. Price, 50c. 
Tales from the Grerman. Price, 20 cents. 
The Female Minister. Price, 25 cents. 
The Gold Worshipers. A Novel of the Future. Price, 35c 
The Bread Winners. A Realistic Social Study. Price, $1. 
The Nabob at Home. Price, 35 cents. 

The Preachers. By a Monk. ** A fearful expos6.'' Price 50c. 
The White Slave, or the Russian Peasant Girl. 50 cents. 
The Strike of a Sex. By George N. Miller. A clever story ; show- 
ing that women have a right to own their own bodies and de- 
termine how many children they are to bear. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Rainbow Creed. A rationalistic novel by the author of ** Where 

Are My Horns?" Cloth, $1.50. 
Tillier, Claude. My Uncle Benjamin. A humorous, satirical, and 
philosophical novel — very witty. (Translated by Benj. R, 
Tucker.) 312 pages ; paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 
Tolstoi, Leo. The Kreutzer Sonata. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 
Anna Kerenina. $1.25. 

Sevastopol. The Cossacks, i volume ; cloth, $1.50. 
Peace and War. 2 volumes ; cloth, $3. 
What Men Live By. 30 cents. 
What To Do. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 
Church and State. Money and other essays. Price, 25 cents. 
Valmond the Crank. By "Nero." Price, 25 cents. 
Voltaire. Romances. 67 engravings, 480 pages. Paper, $1 ; cloth, 

$1.50. 
Waisbrooker, Lois. Perfect Motherhood; or, Mabel Raymond*s 

Resolve. Cloth, $1.50. 
Willis, W. G. Notice to Quit. 40 cents. 

Wixon, Miss Susan H. Apples of Gold. A Freethought story for 
boys and girls. New edn. , with portrait of author. Cloth, $1.25. 
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WixoD, Miss Snsan. All in a Lifetime. A Liberal romance, $1.50. 
Summer Days at Onset. Paper, 25 cents. 

Story Hour. For children and youth. A book without super- 
stition. 66 full-page and 25 smaller illustrations, boaids ; 224 
pages ; $1. 

Wright, Frances. A Few Days in Athens. Bmbellisbed with por- 
trait of Epicurus and of the author. Gives in story form the 
doctrines and tendencies of Epicureanism and Stoicism. Charm- 
ingly written ; 75 cents. 

Zschokke, J. H. D. Alamontada, the Galley Slave. A philosophi- 
cal romance. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75. 

FAMOUS NOVELS. 

Unabridged, large type editions of some of the most famous 
novels of the world ; books which are so large that they are usually 
published in two or three volumes ; but in editions here presented 
each is complete in one volume. Cloth, $1 each. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 
The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 
The Mysteries of Paris. By Eugene Sue. 
Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 
The Count of Monte Criato. By Alex. Dumas. 
Gil Bias. By Lesage. 
Tristram Shandy. By Laurence Sterne. 
Tom Burke of Ours By Charles Lever. 
Charles O'Malley. By Charles Lever. 
Under Two Flags, By Ouida. 



The Liberal Classics. 




History of Christianity, 

By Edward Gibbon. One vol., lamo.. cloth, 864 pp. , profusely ill 
trated, (2. 

The Vicar of Savoy. 

By Jean Jacques Rousseau, with portrait. Paper cover. 35 cen 
cloth, 50 cents, 

Clnrlstian Fa i-a donees. 

By Francis Bacon, 10 cents. 

Superstition in all Ages. 

By Jean Mealier, an unbelieving Monit. Paper cover, 50 cen 
cloth, $1.00. 

Volney's Ruins of Ennpires. 

Witli portrait and map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 
press). Paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 



" V almond, the Crank!' 

By ** NKRO." 

Probably no more powerful work of fiction i)ublished in any lan- 
guage. Fully abreast of the times. Distinctively American and 
origmal. Its general tendency is to make people wiser and better. 
More than any other book, this work exhibits : — 

The B«8tive Lion of Labor ; the Bumblingr Social Volcano ; the Hy- 
pocrisy and Hostility of the Church ; the Hacredness of the Secular. 

It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 



Rife ! Fermenting ! Tragic ! Humane ! 

This book will fire the blood of every reformer, every anti-super- 
stitionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage- 
earner to free himself from his present industrial environment. Get 
the book, read it, circulate it. Inspired for the welfare of man. 

23123 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. 35 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 



Htjigli. O. ]Penteco»t'® Revie^w : 

If any one wishes to be storm-beaten by a literary cyclone let him 
read '* Valmond, the Crank," by Nero ; published by the Twentieth 
Century Publishing Company. On the title page it is called the * * for- 
bidden book." I do not know who has forbidden it, but it is cer- 
tainly a book that most people would forbid others to read if they 
knew what it contained ; and if any one starts to read it he will 
know what it contains, for having begun it one can no more stop 
reading till he has finished it than he could let go of the handles of 
a highly charged galvanic battery. It is probably the most daring, 
impudent book that ever was written, and one of the most delightful 
to any one who enjoys being out in a tornado. Valmond is surely 
the king of cranks, and Margery is the queen of tom-boy women, 
guilty of only one weakness, &om wluch the most daring of authors 
was not quite daring enough to save her. She was brave enough 
to slap her lover, the terrible Valmond, in the face, to fight a duel 
with nim, to shoot him dead, but not brave enough to face one of her 
own superstitions. The author of the book, whoever he is, is a 
genius. It is a pity he once or twice becomes commonplace, as where 
he makes Margery put a pistol to a policeman's head and say : ** You 
git,'' as if she were a heroine in a dime novel, instead of being a 
wonderfully powerful figure in a work of genius. •* Valmond, Qie 
Crank," is the most outspoken and audacious attack on the Church 
and the present social system that ever was written, but it does not 
fail to smite ** Infidel reformers " who would destroy everything and 
build nothing, as they deserve to be smitten, if there are any such. 
If the reader of this notice thinks he can endure the vulgarity of 
Swift, and not be frightened by more than the audacity of Shelley or 
Byron, he will be repaid by something of the s^enius of Balzac or 
Tolstoi if he reads ' ' the forbidden book." But if he has no stomach 
for any but conventional literature he would better let it alone, for it 
«might superinduce a paralytic stroke. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., NEW YORK 
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Edvicatlonal, Historical, Friction, F^oetical, 

Ktc , Etc., 

Received Too Late for Proper Classification. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 

NEW YORK. 



Gilman, Nicholas Paine. Profit Sharing Between Employer and 
Employe. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. 
Crown, 8vo, $i 75. 
Lewes, George Henry. The Story of Goethe's Life. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo;gilt top, $1.50. 

Problems of Life and Mind. Volumes L and IL, forming the 
First Series. 8vo, each volume, $3, 

The Physical Basis of Mind. Forming the second series. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, $3. 

The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. Form- 
ing the first part of the third series. 8vo, $2. 

Problems of Life and Mind. Forming the second part of the 
third series, and ending the work, 8vo, $3. 
Noble, Edmund. The Rusj-i an Revolt. i6nio, $1. •• A faithful pic- 
ture of the growth of Nihilism." — [London Academy. 
Parton, James. Life of Benjamin Franklin. With portraits. In 
two volumes, 8vo, gilt top, $5. 

Life of Thomas Jefferson. With portrait. 8 vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Life of Horace Greeley. With portrait and illustrations. New 
edition. 8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 

General Butler in New Orleans. With portraits and maps. New 
edition. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Famous Americans of Recent Times. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Life of Voltaire. With portraits, illustrations, and fac-simile. 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6 ; half calf, $10. 

Smoking aod Drinking. New edit -on. i6mo, $[ ; paper, 50c. 

Strike in the B Mill, The, A Study. i6mo, $1 ; paper covers, 

50 cents. 

The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 8vo, half 
seal, large type, 60 cents. 
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The Story of the Earth and Man. Illustrated. By Sir John W. 

Dawson. Small quarto ; cloth, 35c. 
Clarke, James Freeman. Ten Great Religions. Part I. An Essay 

in Comparative Theology. 8vo, gilt top, $2; half calf, $3.25. 
Ten Great Religions. Part II. Companson of all Religions. 

Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 ; half calf, $3.25. 
Common Sense in Religion. A Series of Essays. i2mo, $2. 
Memorial and Biographical Sketches. i2mo, I2. 
Exotics. Poems translated from the French, German, and Italian. 

By J. F. C. andL. C. i8mo, |i. 
E very-Day Religion. i2mo, $1.50. 
Events and Epochs in Religious History. Bein^ the substance of 

twelve lectures delivered in the Lowell Institute, Boston. With 

maps and illustrations. Crown, 8vo, $3 ; i2mo, $2. 
Fibke, John. Myths and Mythmakers. i2mo, gilt top, $2. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6. 
The Unseen JVorld and Other Essays. i2mo, gilt top, $2. 
Excursions of an Evolutionist. i2mo, gilt top, $2. 
Darwinism and Other Essays. New edition. i2mo, gilt top, $2. 
The Destmy of Man. i6mo, gilt top, $1. 
The Idea of God, as Afftcted by Modern Knowledge. With 

Notes, etc. i6mo, gilt top, $1. 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783- 1789. With map, 

notes, etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 
The Beginnings of New England ; or. The Puritan Theocracy in 

its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. Crown, 8vo, gilt 

top, $2. 
The War of Independence. In Riverside Library for Young 

People. With maps. i6mo, 75c. 
History of the Conflict Between Religion and Science. By J. Wm. 

Draper. Cloth, $1.75. 
Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. 2 vols, cloth, $4. 
First Pr? .ciples by Herbert Spencer. Cloth, $2. 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages. By J. Thorold Rogers. Paper, 

25c ; cloth, 75c. 
Socialism. By John Stuart Mill. Paper, 25c. ; cloth, 75c. 
Eminent Ailiencans. By Benson J. Lossing. LL.D. New, 1890 

edition, with new biographies. Cloth, gilt top, $1. 
Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and Mencius. Trans- 
lated by James Legge, D. D. Cloth, 85 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed. Large mo, 336 pages, cloth, 6oc. 
The Talmud. What It Is. Cloth, 6oc. ** That wonderful monu- 
ment of human industry, human wisdom, and human folly.*' — 

[Dean Milman. 
The Indians of North America. By S. G. Drake. 800 pages, 8vo. 

Cloth, $1. At once the most popular and most authoritative 

work on the Indians of North America which has been written. 

It contains a vast amount of interesting information that ought 

to be familiar to every American. It was formerly published 

at $4, printed from the same i)lates. 
Taras Bulba. By Nikolai Vassilievitch Gogol. A Russian historical 

novel. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. i2mo, cloth, 50c. 
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Rambaud*s History of Russia. Prom the earliest times to 1877; 
translated by Lang. With numerous illustrations and maps. 
2 vols., i2mo, cloth, $1.75. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. By Sir Edward S. 
Creasy. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, 6oc. ; half seal, 70c.. It may fairly be 
called a history of the world, since about these turning points 
of history cluster the great facts of the story of the world's 
prc^pi'ess. 

Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World: Chaldea, 
AssjHia, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and the new Persian 
Empire. By George Rawlinson. Three vols. , i2mo, with over 
700 illustrations and maps. Cloth, gilt top, $3. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. The fifteen most famous of 
the lives, as per list below, in one large i2mo volume. 671 pages, 
long primer type, cloth, 50c., and 65c. 

The Speeches of the Eight Anarchists. Paper 15c. each. 

Anarchism. By Albert R. Parsons. Paper, 5oc.;jcloth, $1; same 
in German, cloth only, $1. 

Life of Parsons. Cloth, $2.50. Containing letters of Gen. Ben 
Butler and others. 

Ethical Religion. By William M. Salter. i6mo, 332 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Prehistoric World. Bv Eli Berthet. Cloth, 50c. 

Little Giant Encyclopaedia Price, leather. $1. 

Youman's Dictionary of Every Day Wants. 20,000 receipts in 
nearly every department of human effort. Cloth. $1.75. 

Moore's Universal Assistant. Contains information of valuable 
kind on nearly every subject, measurements, statistics, refer- 
ences, etc., etc. 1,016 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's Works. Light of Asia. Paper, 25c. 
Light of the World. Paper, 50c.; cloth. $1 75. 

Bums and the Kirk. By Rev. Alex. Webster. Cloth, 75c.; paper, 
40 cents. ^ • 

Susan H. Wixon's Works. Apples of Gold. Boards, $1.' 
The Story Hour. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. By the author of the Heir of Raddiffe. 
A most valuable book of general information in ancient his- 
torical events; enjoyable and educating for the young. 50c., 
doth. 

Condition of the Working Classes in England. By Frederick Engel. 
$1.25, cloth. 

In Darkest England, and the Way Out. By Gen. Booth. Paper, 
25c. or 50c., as to quality of paper; $1 50. cloth. 

Involuntary Idleness. By Hugo Bilgram. An exposition of the 
causes of the discrepancy existing between the supply 6f and 
the demand for labor and its products. 119 pages. Price, in 
cloth, $1. 

Skeleton and Rose. A beautiful selection of poems and writings. 
By Rev. Henry Frank. $1, cloth. 

Liberty' in Literature. Testimonial to Walt Whitman, with photo- 
graph of Whitman. By R. G. InsersoU. 25c., paper; 50c., cloth. 

Kingdom of the Unselfish. By John Lord Peck. Reduced from 
$i.$o cloth, to |i. 
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Roget's Thesatmis. No scholar should be without it. No library 
complete unless it is on your shelf. Revised and enlarged, 
lamo, cloth, $1.50. 

Evolution. Containing the first fifteen numbers of the modern 
science essays. Bound, cloth, $2. 

Sociology. Containing seventeen numbers of the modern science 
essays, beginning No. 16, and ending No. 34, Nos. 17 and ig 
being omitted. $2, cloth. 

Capital. By Karl Marx'. Said to be the ablest work on Socialism — 
sometimes called the Bible of Socialists. The gist of the theory 
lies in the first half of the volume, but the remainder of the 
work is interesting as a scathing analysis of capitalistic pro- 
duction. New and revised edition. The English edition is 
faulty and costly. Paper, $1.20; cloth, extra. $1.75. 

Genius of Galilee. By A. U. Hancock. $1 50, cloth. 

Helvetius. 20c., cloth. 

The Philosophy of Disenchantment. By Edgar Saltus. 12 mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 25. A philosophical work which entitles the 
author to a first place in the ranks of modern thinkers. Even 
those who disagree with his conclusions cannot deny him a 
vigorous and pointed logic, keen insight, and powerful reason- 
ing. 

The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. i2mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. By Helen Campbell. A graphic 
description of the labor question and its slaves in foreign coun- 
tries. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Prisoners of Poverty. By same authoress. The scene being lo- 
cated in Amenca, contains valuable and true information. 
Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 

Haeckel, Ernst. The History of Creation; or, the Development of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural Causes. 
A popular exposition of the doctrine of evolution in general. 
Illustrated with lithogpraphic plates. In 2 vols., i2mo. $5, 
cloth. 
The Evolution of Man. A popular exposition ot the principal 
points of human Ontogeny and phylogeny. 2 vols., i2mo. $5, 
cloth. 
Freedom in Science and Teaching. From the German. With a 
prefatory note by T. H. Huxley, i2mo. $1, cloth. 

Mill, John Stuart. Principles of Political Economy, with Some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo. $4, 
cloth. 
Mill's System of Logic, Analysis of, $1.50. 

Ruskins' Works. Sesame and Lilies. 30c., cloth, 
Crown of Wild Olives. 30c , cloth, 

Ethics of the Dust. 30c., cloth. The three in one vt)lume 50c., 
cloth. 

Art in Life. A Ruskin anthology Compiled by Wm. Sloane 
Kennedy. Holf morocco, $1. 

Chinese Classics. Confucius and Mencius. By Legge. 388 pages. 
85c., cloth. 

Ancient Man in America. Larkin. %\ 50, cloth. 
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McCarthy, Ttistin H. Short History of Ireland. 35c., cloth. 
Ireland since the Union. lamo, 50c., cloth. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Qaeen 
Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 2 vols,, lamo, cloth gilt,'$2.25. 

MacQueary, Rev. Howard. Evolution of Man and Christianity. 
i2mo, $1.75, doth. 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. 30c , cloth. Camelot series. Foreign 
print and uncut edges. 50c., cloth. 

The Farmers' Alliance. Its Aims and Accomplishments. By H. 
R. Chamberlain. 15c., papner. 

The Why I Ams. An Economic Symposium. 15c.. paper. 

The Safest Creed. By O. B. Frothingham. Price $1.00. 

Reign of Stoics. By P. May Holland. Price $1.25, cloth. 

Force and Matter. By Ludwig F. Buchner. $1.50. cloth. 

Epicurus, or a Few Days in Athens. By Wright. 75c., cloth. 

Comte's Positive Philosophy. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Harriet Martineau. i vol., 8vo., gilt top, $4, cloth. 

Agnosticism, and other Essays. By Edgar Fawcett With a pro- 
logue by Col. Robert G. IngersoU. i2mo, gilt top, $1.50, cloth. 

Man and Labor. By Cyrus Elder. i2mo, $1, cloth. Paper, 50 cts. 

The Margin of Profits. How Profits are Now Divided ; What Part 
of the Present Hours of Labor Can Now be Spared. By Ed- 
ward Atkinson. Together with the Reply of E. M. Chamberlain, 
Representing the Labor Union, and Mr. Atkinson's Rejoinder. 
75c . cloth. Paper 40c. 

Slav or Saxon. A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian 
Civilization. By Wm. D. Foulke, A. M. Octavo, cloth, $i.oa 

Social Economy. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. Octavo, 75c., cloth. 

Of Work and Wealth. A summary of Economics. By R. R. Bow- 
ker. Octavo. 75c., cloth. 

Johnson, Samuel. Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Uni- 
versal Religion. Each volume, 8vo, $5. The set, 3 vols., $15. 
I. India ; 2. China ; 3. Persia. With Introduction by the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham. 

How the Other Half Lives. Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By Jacob A. Riis. With forty illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 304 large pages, heavy calendered 
gaper, fine binding. $2 50. This is really a picture of darkest 
Tew York ; a vivid picture of its underworld, and a helpful 
consideration of the forces therein at work, and the best means 
of counteracting them. 

News from Nowhere. By William Morris. Poet and Social Re- 
former. Its Ideal : The Solidarity of Labor. Under the 
regime of Mr. Morris, co-operation is organic, spontaneous, vol- 
untary. Under Bellamy it is mechanical and mi^taxy. The 
book is elegantly bound, and sells for One DoUar. **Itisa 
charming story of the future of England under favored con- 
ditions of human equality."— Critic. 

The A B C of Electricity. By W. H. Meadowcroft. It is not in- 
tended, in the slightest degree, to be put forward as a scientific 
work, but it will probably give to many the information they 
desire without requiring too great a research into books which 
treat more extensively and deeply of this subject. Cloth. 50c 
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The Birtb of the Republic. By Daaiel R. Goodloe. i vol., large 
lamo, cloth, with portrait of the aathor, ^1.50. A book which 
every Americaii should have and read. 

Tbe Choicest Literature of Ancient and Modern Time. lamo, uc- 
cut, 50C. ; Roau, $: 2S Romance of King Arthur, English 
Opium Eater, Landor's Conversations, Plutarch's Lives, Re- 
ligio Medici, &c.. Shelley's Letters, Prose Writings of Swift. 
Great English Painters, Lord Byron's Letters, Essays by Leigh 
Hunt, Marcus Aurelius. Maziini'a Essays, Prose WntiHRaof 
Heine. Papers of Steele and Addison, Bums's Letters, Sartor 
Resartus, Seneca's Morals, Ihsen's Pillars of Society, Irish 
Fairy and Polk Tales, Epicletus, Essays of Dr. Johnson, Essays 
of William Hazlitt. Landor's Pentameron. &c., Poe'a Tales and 
Essays. Vicar of Wakefield, Political Orations, Chesterfield's 
Letters. Jane Eyre. Elizabethan England, Writings of Thomas 
Davis, fence's Anecdotes, More's Utopia. Sadi's Gulistan, 
English Folk and Fairy Tales. The foregoing are well bound, 
good pnnt and paper. Daly 50 cents each, postpaid. 
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A NB-W EDITION 



Voltaire's Romances 




Translated from the French. Complete in one volume. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 

including three authenticated Portraits of the author. 



A handsome volume of 448 pages, printed on fine laid paper, and 
with the best modem presswork. Bound in tloth and half calf. 
library style ; 67 ea^avin^. Price, cloth, $1.50 ; half calf or half 
morocco, marbled edges, $4 ; paper, $1. 
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% ■%Varren street, Ne^v Vorlc, 
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HE LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 



Economics of Anarchy : 



A vSTUDY OF THE INDUSTRIAL TYPE. 



By DVER D. LUNI. 



I. Fundamental Principles. 2. Free Land. 3. Free Labor. 
4. Free Capital. 5. Free Exchange. 

6. Mutual Credit. 7. Emancipation of Credit. 

8. Industrial Economics. 9. Insurance* or Security. 
ID. Digression on Methods. 



F*rlce, - - 15 Cents. 



TAA^entieth Century Pub. Co., New York. 



"^ JUSTICE FOR THE CREATORS OF WEALTH:' 



THE DAWNING. 



A JMOVKIv. 



By J. M. L. BABCOCK. 



"The Dawning " is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
Che poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the law in regard to wor^ingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich ; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at the foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 
all classes, and the social dangers that it creates and fosters. The hero and 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of both sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one's ideal, and th&t for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman i lust be identical, must 
be a life * resting on the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral inspiration, devoted to the highest human good.' " . . . —[Boston 
Advertiser. 

"The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can lead it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and woni«n who are just 
entering upon life, and have not yet decided what part to takf^^ it It may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ' that it is not whr }an gains, 

but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of hisU ^^iMcter,' and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths of the world, JSut in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth."— [Liberty. 

" It is an admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingeniou> , 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent"— [Philadelphia Item. 
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Issued Fortnightly. I Five Dollars a Year. 

No. Price. 

4. Presbyterian Dilemma. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3Cts 

5. Calvin's God or None. " *' 3 

8. A Bad God and a False Heaven. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3 

9. How the Church Obstructs Progress. " " 3 

10. Bismarckism. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3 

11. Economics of Anarchy. By Dyer D. Lum as 

12. Ideo-Klepto mania : the Case of Henry George. By J. W. Sullivan. 15 

13. Crumbling Creeds. By Col. Robert G . IngersoU 3 

14. A Good Man Sent to Prison. By H. O Pentecost and Dr. Poote, Jr. 3 

15. A Freethinker's Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 

16. A Case of Starvation. " " 3 

17. The Dawning. By J. M. L. Babcock 50 

i8. Why I am Not an Agnostic By Hugh O. Pentecost. . 3 

19. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. By H.O.Pentecost.. 3 

90. Life and Character of T. L. M'Cready. " " . . 3 

ai. Ruins of Empires. By Volney 40 

a3. Superstition in all Ages. By Meslier 50 

34. Why I Ams (Economic Symposium) ". 15 

as. A Modem Cooperative Colony. By Hagen D wen 3 

afi. The Evil the Church Does. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3 

97. A Helpless God. " " 3 

28. Inquirendo Island. By Htidor Genone 50 

aQ. A Backward Look at Thanksgiving. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3 

30. Some Typical Reformers and Reforms. Containing : Father Ig- 

natius, by Hugh O. Pentecost; Thomas Paine, by Hugh O. 
Pentecost ; Why Did You Protest Against the Hanging of the 
Anarchists, by Rev. John C. Kimball ; How We Shall Get There, 
by Edward Bellamy and Classified List of '* Reform " Works.. 5 

31. Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine as 

3a. Parents and Children. By Hugh O. Pentecost 3 

33. Charity. " " 3 

34. A Plea in Behalf of Personal Liberty. By Julian Hawthorne 3 

35. Valmond the Crank. By Nero 35 
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